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Direct from the Tea Gardens to the laps 


of many of the most famou a Tea. Cofien, and Cocoa Estates in Ceylon 


veriog thousands of acres, 


‘LIPTON Ltd. . at,,City Road, London, H.C. 
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THREE RECORDS. 


BIGGEST INDIVIDUAL PRIZE: | 
$255. | 


BIGGEST WEEKLY TOTAL: 
£3,400. | 


BIGGEST AGGREGATE : 
£20,735. 


This week 


Last week the total amount ulready divided amongst | 


my: S pomnsote A. Littlewood, H.M.S. Indus, Devon- 


competitors in Pearson's Limerick Oompetitions was port. 


£18,122. This week the total has leapt to over 
£20,000—a total far ahead of that attained by any other 
1 

Fie rapid increase in the number of entries points 

clearly to one fact—that when a reader enters for a 
contest he knows that his attempt will receive exactly 
the same careful scrutiny and consideration given by 
the adjudicators to every other attempt, and that if he 
fails to secure @ prize it is simply because his last line is 
not up to the standard of success. 

By adhering strictly to the conditions under which 
these contests are run, and doing everything that human 
energy and foresight can perform, Pearson's Weekly has 
he'd the confidence of its readers from the start. 

The actual amount available for distribution this week 
is £2,618 12s, 6d., which is nearly £00) more than the 
amount distributed last week. £1,959 12s. 6d. is divided 
amongst the ten competitcra whose attempts were con- 
sidered the best and most original, each receiving 
£195 19s. 3d. 

£654 is divided in same of £1 each in conso!ation 
gifts, and the names and addresses of the recipiénts 
appear below. 

The unfinished Limerick was as follows : 


There was a young wife who said: Dear, 
I know ycw'll te happy to hear 
Mother’s written to say 
She’s coming to stay 
The attempts finally selected by Mr. G. B. Burgin, 
together with the names and addresses aN the winners, 
are as follows + 


Mr. E. W. Belleini, 122 J Jerningbamn hod, New: CGiben 


And her first box arrived on his ear. 
Mr. H. N. Travers, Pennington House, Bognor, 
With her usual box—for the (y) ear. 


Mr. F. Newman, 1 Goodrich Villas, Wheeler Street, 
Stourbridge. 


And és otling her lecturing gear. 
Ur. H. Wilkes, 9 Wood Street, Dover. 
But the letter ta dated last year ! 


Oh, we shall have a “ Yappy New Year.” 
Mr. A. Smitb, 50 Oxford Road, Acock’s Green, Bir- 
mingham. 
Now he shaves with a “safety” for fear. 
Mr. A. D. Thomson, 113 Prestwick Road, Ayr, N.B. 
To do “ poker" and “ crewel” work here. 


Mr. G. Simpson, 72 Bannerdale Road, Sheffield. 
Can't the 8.P.C.A. interfere? 


Mr. E. Shephard, Jur., King Edward's Rd., New Barnet. 
But she's not crossed the “t"; “ slay" looks queer. 


Mr. D. McDonald, 8 Park Crescent, Dumbarton, N.B. 
*Neath the bedstead was heard a faint cheer. 


\ 


“Ha! Ha!" cried the villain. ‘* Beware!" 


18 


| Ce) “winners receive £195 19s. Sd. each. 
654 consolation winners receive £I each. 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST 


Below you will fiad the first four lines of this week's 
limerick. We leave you to fill in the last line to the best of 
your ability. When you have done this, fill ia your name 
and address in the space provided, cut out the entry 


form, attach to ita tal order for ‘six; ce, and place 
it ia an envelope . ** Pearson's 
Weekly,” Henrietta oly Leaééa, W.C.. Mark your 
eavelope ‘Villain” ia the top left-haad corner. 
attempts must arrive oa or before Thursday, Sept. 26th. 
Everyone who eaters must compete on the form below, 


and sead a postal order for 6d. with it. The P.O. 
should be made able to Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson 
. € . attempts 


must be forwarded on the priated eatry Torms or they will 
be disqualified. 

Of the amount ened Se Serene tee: Per 
_ three-fourths will be divided amongst 

ten competitors whose attempts are considered to ‘te 

the best by the adjudicators, by whom originality of idea 
will be taken into consideration, aad one-fourth will be 
awarded in consolation gifts amongst those competitors 
whose efforts show merit. 

The ten winning attempts will be selected by 

Mr. G. B. BURGIN, 

the well-kaowa author, who will be assisted by a committee 
of competent judges. 
The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to 
the loss or aoncdelivery of any attempt submitted. 


ENTRY FORM. LIMERICK No. 18. 


“Hal Hal” cried the villain. “BewareT 
I'll yet wed yon damsel so fair.” 
But a merciless wit 
At the back of the pit 


ef agree to abide hy the decision pariated in *‘ Pearson’s 

' Weekly °° and to accept it as final, and I enter only on 

this pace sca and I agree to abide by the con- 
ditions printed ed above. 


Corser renee nee rer eee serene een eeseee eee eerees serene ere es, ° 


vr] 4 Drive, Kelvinside, N.B. Bond, 
id BE St ¥.. W. A 


LIST OF 654 WINNERS OF CONSOLATION GIFTS. 


Duke 8t., Gt. Grimsby, Lincs. (Bond, A. Le 23 Esa Rd., Road, cote. 


Dowler, Miss E. E., 15 Bloomfield Rd., Belfas 


Tiam Da; arane, 8i Moyne Rd., Dublin. Dowling, W., 33 St. James's Piace, Toxteth Pr, L'pook 
L., ue W Portsmentary Rae Glasgow. Collett, J., ‘The’ Arcade, Newark, Not Downing, F.’ H., 33 8t., Kingston. ee 
Col.inge, 97 Rocky Lane, Monton, Eccles. Doyle, G. 8., 32 Dennington Pk. Rd. nw. Hampetcad, N.W. 
6 Rothesay G ig rlick, Glasgow. Collins, H., “D"' Co., Ist Battn, R.B.,’ Holyw Drake, Mrs. qyland, embrokeshire. 
Ww, 29 piiegod ne Twickevham. Collins, J. F., Holmlea, Whyke Lane, Chichester. Duff, Miss M. W., fre, Moray 8t., Elgin, N.B. 
Whitley Bi Conde, A. G., 156 Princes Ra., Princes Pk., Liverpool. Duffin, Miss R., 9 Park Terr., West urne, Bournemouth. 
igh, Giargow Rd., Paisley. |Coneriy, Mrs. J., 70 Saltram Cresc., West Kilburn, Dencas, A., Old Manse, my N. 
= ow Ras Wes ke, Dr. J. H., Nelson 8t., Ne tle. anit Monreith ah lewlands, Glasgow. 
estciiffe-on See. |onncily. J 1298 Argyle. St, Glasgow, W. Bunn ib Grafton &t., Glasgow. 
. &.W. Conquest, A., 16 


Northumberland. 
Hotwey Han Sheringham. 
Colchester. 


bertson 
Cooke, L. D., 32 Hatfield Rd., Birchfields 1 Bham. 


W Pierre Sop Dennistoun., Glasgow. 


Durhsme yvonne, Mi 
Cooper, G., 361 Portobe.l> Rd., W. mF t’ Vale, Lewisham, 8. 
Cooper, H., ore, Brishton Ra., Aldershot. Dyson, 3 x Caueh we k, Huddersficia, 
rt, mun " am. 
Corbishley, M. 1 te Schleowig ‘., Preston, Earnshaw, E., 25 Tatton Rd., N., Heaton Chapel 
Corina, A:, Berks County Asy as Wal ingford. Edgcumbe, Sir R., Newquay, a get 
Cornick, C., Central Market, yood Green, N. Edwards, A. C., 16 High Town, rd. 
Corri, Mile. G., 29 St. a» Regent's Pk., N.W.|t.dwards, E. J.'J.,_Portian Bishovs Waltham. 
Couchman, W., 38 Chi penn Ra Paddington. Edwards, H. H.. $4 Hain 
. \Cowan, Mrs, J., 206 ley 8 Pollokshiel wards, R. F., 35 Oxford bs Bay. R.3.0, 
Burl, W. J. + |Cowper. HH. 19 ‘Btonyhelm Rad., Kilbirnie, Ayrshire. Eglinton, W.. 142 Dudley Rd. “Birming 
Burrows, G. H., ‘iss Os: =Xs. Derby. Craddock care of Mr. Plant, EY Butts St., Walsall. Eidridge, Miss M., Oypress Rd., Ne’ . LW. 
Burton, A, 33 Boswell d., Thornton Heath, 8.E. crasgo ks i care ok Mr. Pise lien, Miss L., 17’ Zingan St., Reading. 
Buss, T. H., 42-44 New Bt., St. Jude's, Bris is!ol. Crawly Mrs. C. e806 Goure “HU Rd. Lewisuam, SE.|Filingham, A.’H., 14 Thorngate 8t., Ketterin 
Bye, G., Botley, Hants Creacy, B. B., The Poplars, Clofton, Woodbridge Elliot, Mrs., 25 Lancefield Quay, A: G) a 
46 Hay Terrace, Edinburgh. Elliott, Mrs. A.. Kasteotts, Kodington, ur. Haver 
Caines, gS. Purser, a8. Lorna Doone, Royal Pier, South- Critchlow” i. Palterton, near Chetterficld. Hiett, D. B., Ardroe, Bloomfield, Belf: 
amp‘o eB Branstone Rd., Burton on-Trent, Essex, T, T., Milton, Cambridge 
alder, G., Rokehy, Dunblane. -N.B. . enw. id@'c 8t., Stroud. Glos. Fivans, E. M., Glynrodyn, Cross Inn, R.8.0., Cardigan. 
42 Marbury 8t.. Latchford Warrington. Cull, te, a, iM 6 Park Itd., Twickenham. Fxans, J., 14) Carlisle 
N 3 Cunningham, T., Hillside, Bangor, Co. post graas, J. F., Es) Keslake Rd.. Kilburn, N.W. 
Dale, T., Spout ‘Hone, Kings.and, Herefo 2vans, av intage House, e. Seaton, von. 


c thew, | ist ii 
“aM dell. C.. *w 


Bt, Spa ‘aboeee ‘Birmingham. 
imont 5 Ra., ue racombs, rpingham, 


Bee Park, Leeds. 
Dumbartone. 


ord Gane illesden, Nw. 


Dalto Ly Coy. -Sergt.-Major, Army buktea Corps, Alder- Eva 


2 Barnes Terr., Station Rd., Kearslcy, 
Giltton, Bristol. 


ns, W. thewy, Caer Newport, M 
Eve." Th.,"2) Cambridge Bt. ng rom! 
re, H., Sparkwell, ee eed Ba. L'pook 


inchesmbs, C1 AeA Davies, %, 8:, 60 Oakficld Rd., Peccourt, Miss facbsas 
G. Bheltos ies Stoke-on-Trent, Davies, Mise'M.. 6 Hock Terr, The, Green, Pembroke. [Parr 8, ae ria Bt, “sii Bia “ane 
''P. H., Solicitor, Stourbridge. Davis, A. us a » Clevedon, Som, Farrell, z: Longford, Irela 
7 Davis, Rev. Parish Church, Windsor. Farren Me é € Gibrat altar Terr., a. tae, Cork. 
Dawson, A: E.,'74 The Drive, igh Barnet. | dd ‘R. Maidste: f 
Deller, T. 12 ‘Baugholm err. dinbargh Ferguson, R., os MB Geom "New Blackburn, 
nison, W., 12 Clifton Halifay. Finch, G. A.. 60 St. Fillans Ra. Catford, 8.E. 
Denslow, G., * Beachiield Hotel," Penzance. Finn, New 8t.. Cul 
R., 10 Merton Rd., Kensin ton, AZ Derbam, F., “ Clevedon,’ Benhbill Ave pneon 


R., 4 “Orion Rad.. Wert 


. Stan 


1 Rae Sey ietibition, Dublin, |Desmond, @. W. 


Derrick, Mra M., x Whiteladies Rd., Clifton. 
one 1 Colestown St. Ptiece, 8.w. Rint. ies A." 2 Spring Bk.. H 


Wl 
’R. A., Strathaven Lanarkshire, N.B, 


don, “erta 


‘ol New Cross Td, ibb, W. H., 10° Butts Terr. Guisel-y, Lecds. Fortcitt, F. J. Meayars Elstree. Herts. 
Dinnans 8. i Mosota St. Belfes . i ; 
po cae Se aoe soil igs Me Dawn, & Apsle 7 Ra R4., 8 Norwsoa, Fost. Fis 3 Spinny Hill Ra. Leicester, 
Dizon, ee Siti ber Ws aparnam. Fox. J., Morebattle, Kelso. 
|Douglas, W 8t., Gla 


Baa 


M0 ha. 330 Upper 8t., Islingtcn, v 


ace: iFrancis, R., care of Mr. Hill, 43 Barbican, £.0, 
| (Continued on page 222.) 
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Many _actrenses 
confeas that they | 
have received by | 
letter numerous 
proposals of 
marringe from per- 
fect strangers. We | 
have, therefore, 
collected from a 
number of footlight favourites the following striking 
accounts of curious marriage proposals : 


Miss PHYLLIS DARE telle of a proposal 
from a country clergyman. 
I woutp rather serve quite a Jong term of imprison- 


the oppcsite eex who may have been kind ‘enough te 
wish me to marry them—one at a time, of course. 
Still, all the same, I do not think I shall be ig | 
anyone the slightest fezling of unpleagantness if 
recall a strange proposal I had not long ago when I 
was playing the leading part in The Belle of Mayfair 
at the Vaudeville Theatre. p : 

One evening, just as I was leaving the ctage door, 
a tall, cadaverons-looking man, -dressed .in elerical 
clothes, tapped me lightly om the arm and, in 
measured tones, said: “Young lady, I have travelled 
all the way from Devonshire this day to beg and 
implore you to abandon the stage from this moment.” 

Of course, at the moment I was too much taken 
aback to make a suitable reply, and, indeed, before 
I had collected my scattered senses this strange- 
looking individual proceeded to address me once again : 

“Tittle lady,” he said, “do not turn {rom me, but 
tisten seriously to my proposal. I have @ good living 
in the country, and for years have watched your 
theatrical career with the greatest interest. ut, 
believe me, the stage is no place for young girls, and 
therefore I would implore you to give it up for ever. 
To-morrow I will make you my wife by ial license 
and you can ever after live a peaceful, intellectual 
life with me in the country.” 

I politely refused this tempting offer, much, evi- 
dently, to my clerical friend’s astonishment, for I 
left him standing on the pavement outside the theatre 
gazing wildly after " : 


my cab as I drove 
bome. Surely this ( 


~ 


is .the strangest <i 
proposal of 
marriage thatany- 

one ever had! 


A “hustling American” declared that as his 
wife Miss MARIE STUDHOLME would 
have “a 40-horse power good time.” — 

“Dean Miss SrupHotme,—I guess you are just 
the sweetest thing on earth, and I have seen a bunch 
of girls in my time. I arrived from New York ten 
days ago, but it seems to me that London girls, headed 
by your sweet self, are away out of sight more 
captivating than New Yorkers. 

“T came over to this country with the idea of just 
commandeering some English girl for a wife, and 
since I have seen you I guess I am just downright 
crazy on you. Say, would you care to sample me 
for a husband? If you didn’t like me after a week 
or two, you could always go back to your mother, 
and I'd allow you 400 dollars a week. 

“You and I, Miss Studholme, would have a 40-horse 
power good time. Well, just you think the matter 
over, and write me in reply by the next mail. _I shall 
he waiting for your reply with heart palpitating like 
the throb of the engines of an Atlantic liner.—Thine, 
alwzys thine——" - 

Even at the riak 
cf damaging this _ 


palpitating heart, Ny Quws Secbirke. 


[ refused the offer. 


What Miss CLARE RICKARDS, one of the 
famous Bath Buns, received from a West- 
end milliner. 

. “Dear Mapam,—Please excuse the liberty I take 

in writing to you, but I have a proposal to make 

which, I trust, you will entertain seriously, as, 
without a doubt, my scheme would prove most advan- 
tageous to both of us. 

As you will see by the heading on this notepaper, 

1 am the proprietor of a large millinery establishment 

in Regent Street, famous the world over for its style 

and smartness. I happened to visit the Aldwych 

Theatro last night and saw you in The Beauty of 

Bath. I was struck at once by the extraordinarily 

zeaceful way in which you wore your hat. Now, 

guriously enough—and I have had over fifteen years’ 
oxpericnce ‘with hats’—very few women—indeed, not 

one in a hundred—possess the knack of wearing a 


If everyone used 


* a. 5 t you, Miss Ric . 

° ° UDDE fing ‘de, posses that knack 

“TRS : [s So § 4 aig most wonderful 
Z | ew ™~ Famous Actresses tell of the most Curfous 4, most commonplace 
Marriage Proposals they have Received. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 


hat __ ‘prettily. 


manner, and I feel sure you 
would look as charming in 


straw hat as you would 
in .the most expensive 
. Parisian model. I there- 
fore wish to make a proposal to you. I will supply you 
with your hats henceforth entirely free. of charge on 
the sole condition that should anyone ask you from 
whom you get your hats you will mention my name. 

“Incidentally—I_ write it in a whisper—I am an 
unmarricd man. Would that that fact was of inter- 
est to you! Dare I hope that one day you will ‘be 
glad?--Yours always sincerely--—” 


The day for 
which the miliiner : ° 
hopes hus not yet 
dawned. 


Miss."HILDA HAMMERTON’S reply to a 
suitor who declared that marriage “ should 
always be based on business principles.” 

Ir ever anyone had cause to make the orthodox 
reply to an unexpected offer of marriage, “Sir, this 
is so sudden,” I think I may claim that privilege. 
It happened this way. One day after retarning from 
rehearsals I found, sitting in my dining-room, a 
messenger boy with an-.express letter for me to which, 
he told me, an answer was required at once. 

Wondering what this urgent epistle could be, I 
hastily tore ‘Spat the envelope, and this is what met 
my aston ‘shed gaze: 

“Dear Mapam,—tIt has always been:'my contenticn 
that love should be a question of business, and that 
a woman should marry to better herseli. I, therefore, 
make this propceal, to which I trust you will give 
your serious consideration. I would, maggéover, advis2 
you to consult your solicitors about it, @, probably, 
a business man will be able to point out to you the 
great advantages you will derive from it. 

“TI am a bachelor living all alone in —— Square, 
and although I have a large income, yet, strangely 
e , I have few friends, chiefly because, I think, 
I suffer 6o intensely from gout, which makes me short- 
tempered and irritable. 

@ However, at great personal inconv€nience, I went 
to the theatre the other night, and among the great 
crowd of beauties I picked you out as the flower of 
the flock. If I had a beautiful woman as a wife my 
temper would, I feel sure, improve, and it will give 
me the greatest delight if you will consent to my 
offer of marriage. 

“There is one thing, however, on which I firmly 
insist, and that is that, in the event of your becoming 
my wife, you devote five hours a day especially to 
reading to me—two hours after breakfast in the 
morning the newspapers must be read to me; two 
hours after luncheon I like to listen to the literary 


efforts of some great thinker, such as Carlyle; while | 


in the evening for an hour after dinner I like to 
have the evening papers read to me. 

“The time in the rest of the day would be yours, 
to pass as you will, and I should make no restrictions 
as P which of your friends you care to spend it 
with. 

“Kindly send reply by bearer, who has instruc- 
tions to wait.—-Yours very truly ——” 

I sat down at once and wrote the following answer, 
which, if it was not sweet, was, nevertheless, very 
much Rs = ae . 

int: “ No, than : 

Pak: “Nottm fey, Masuaaet Dom 


you.” 


Miss ZENA DARE’S abattered ideal that 
nrarriage and romance go hand in hand. 

Tarre was a time when I chorished the fond notion 
that there was invariably a romantic side to a pro- 
posal of marriage. But, alas! the dream is broken — 
utterly broken and shattered—for I have now learnt 
that, in these practical days, the romantic lover is as 
extinct as tho dodo. 

A few montlc ago, on coming down to breakfast 
one morning, I found on my plate a telegram from 
a certain friend of mine who lives in the north of 
England. It ran as follows: 

“Am going away shooting for ten days from to- 
morrow, but shall be free {or a few days from Satur- 
day week next. I should be very glad if you would 
marry me, therefore, on Tuesday fortnight if you 
have nothing better to do on that day. Please reply 
at once, as, of course, in the event of your sayin 
‘yes,’ we shall both have several things to arrange.’ 


At first I thought this was a practical joke, but 
by the last post in the everfing, I received a long 
letter from the sender of this telegram pressing his 
suit in the most vigorous terms. 


was. 


—— 


HOME NOTES patterns, there'd be no more untidy slatterns, 


Kingdom, who was presezt 
successful flight of Britain’s new war bali 


That A am a DH 
unmarried shows s 
what my answer ) Una. Art 


‘ Wrrx exprxg 
‘ Serr, 26, 1997, 


ZS" By FRANK HENG::s 
BUTLER, 


i The fan:ous serena: 
(wucur secunous) founder of ‘the er 
Club of the Uniteg 
at the wonderfully 


the ‘*Nulli Secundes,* aii 

INTERESTED cs I am in all m erlainj 

acrial flight, the future of the margins ee ~ 
much in my mind. And that future is in mv op; 
a mest promising onc. I do not think the tree 
public yet realise that the problem of Shwe id 
call the flying machine has bern solved. Neverthe 
less, it has. The moment a motor capable of ee s 
ing one-horse power for every 2Ib. of its weiblit. was 
discovered, flying became a practical posaifilirs ie 
the petrol-driven mctor is capable of doing this.” Of 
course, much remains to be done, but already the 
aeroplane, which must not be in any way chris 
with any machine nie ape by a ballcon, is further 
advanced than was the motor-car twelve years 2-1 

Therefore, in view of the achievements «i ita 
Wright Brothers, and other experimenters, and, al..e 
all, in view of the discovery of the practical metar, 
I see no reason why in ten years’ tine acevo: < 
should not bo almost as much in use ag moto. .as 
That may sound a rather strong assertion. Bu: who 
would have believed ten years ago in the mimic: 
and capabilities of the motor-cars of to-day?) What 
LA sa the effect of a general introduction of aero- 
planes 

Well, one effect I firmly believe will be to ehort-n, 
if not altogether to put a stop to, war, so frightful 
ay devastating will be the power of aeruplancs in 
warfare. 

Then they will revolutionise street traffic. To 
not say they will do away with street vehicles, In, 
by greatly lessening their numbers, aeroplanes w:!l 
help to solve the many traffic problems all big tewis 
have to face. 

So far es commercial utility is concerne!. T ‘lo 
not think we can expect much from aercoplans fer 
a long time. After all, motor-driven land vwhichs 
are as yet little used commercially, and one can 
hardly expect the aeroplanes as a carrier of merchan- 
dise to advance more rapidly than the motor-car. 

But I do believe that in ten years’ time the acr- 

lane, as a means of transit, will be almost as much 
in usa as is the motor-car to-day; whilst, as an 
engine of war, it will be infinitely more pewerful 
than any. land engine yet or ever likely to be «k vised. 

————— jo 
THE PLUMBER'S DREAM. 

In eome respects it was the most interesting m crt 
of the voyage, for they had just sighted a sch! f 
whalez, and stood watching, with rapt attention. the 
majestic mammals spouting for all they were worth. 
One passenger, in particular, seemed tu appreciate 
the display. As he watched he chackled and lange, 
and, anon, he would rub his hands in ecstasy. | 

“Seeme to give him a good deal of pleasure,” re 
marked a fellow-passenger to the purser. : 

“Yes,” said that official confidentially. “Yuu eee, 
he made all his money as a master plumber. aim I 
expect he’s imagining that every spout is a Inuste 
water-pipe, and that he’s got the job of repairs 
them at winter rates.” 


ays 


ee 
Bune: “So you have succeded in tracing back my 
ancestors! What is your fee?” : , 
Genealogist: “Twenty guineas for ke2ping quict 


Benson: “Isay, old man, did I ever tell you about 
the awful fright I got on my wedding day?” 

Henson: “Sh! No man should ‘speak like that 
about his wife.” 

— ie 
PRESS FREEDOM. 

“Wet,” said the editor of the provine:al | apn 
“of course, the freedom of the Press is a great priv 
lege for the people; but it has some rather startling 
aspects sometimes.” : 

"No doubt,” said the listener encouragingly. 

“Tt has indced!” said the editor. “Only this 
morning, for instance, I happened to be in i” 
publishing office, the publisher having gone unt to 
do a paperhanging job to help eke out the salary 
owe him, when a tramp came Jn. He was : 
picturesque-Icoking rascal, with a gleam of impuuer 
fun in his eye. . “ih 

“Ul, guv’nor!’ he eaid. ‘Is this the ree 
Press” office?’ ie 

“It is, my man,’ said I. ‘What can w? dy Ic 

, 

“+ Well, I want you to press creases into my tyelislse 
They're gone out 2 shape. Got a room where I caa 
wait?’” 
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“ BLURRED LIGHTS.”—NO. Iv, Coacluded. 


labouring class. 


plite at Bradford. 
over th country. 


apeture framor 


A BULLET IN HIS BRAIN. 

By some means Peace heard of the warrant, and fled 
to» Hull, while Dyson changed his residence to Banner 
Cross, a lonely spot at that time, a few miles ont 
of Shettield, but they could not. escape Peace. He 
had ascertained their whercabouts, and one day pre- 
sented himself before the estonished Mrs. Dyson, and 
though, according to. her own account she tried to 
avuid him, she did not put the police on his track 
as she should have done. He returned to Hull, kicked 
his wife and family out of doors, and went back to 
Banner Cross. 

On this occasion, however, Mrs. Dyson refused to 
have anything to do with him, and he actua!ly had 
the audacity to go to the vicar of the parish, to 
whom he represented the Dysons as persons of the 
lowest type. What purposa he hoped to serve by this 
is not clear. The clergyman seems to have regarded 
him either as a madman or a fcol, and politely bowed 
him out. That very night Peace hung about the 
Dysons’ house. About eight o’clock he concealed him- 
self in the back yard, and soon afterwards Mrs. 
Dyson came out for some purpose, and, being con- 
fronted with Peace, she uttered a scream. This 


FUP 
CGiminal 
etl a : 


Charles Perce, it was explained last week, came of a 
: He quickly turned to crime. 
mitking love to a sorsant he secured a big haul of silver 
Thon he committel burglarics all 
Whi'st escaping from a house at 
Whalley Range he shot dead a 
he appeared wit’) his wife at a Shefficld suburb, poziny as 
He made love to 2 Mra. Dyson, and 
threatenod her husband with a revolver. 
wa:rant was issued for his arrest. 


brought her husband out, and Peace got into a ; 
passage between “Dyson’s house and the next one. : 


Dyson followed him, and Peace drew his revolver 
and fired,.but missed his mark. Again the wretch 
fired, and poor Dyson fell dead with a bullet in his 
brain. a ; 

The screams of Mrs. Dyson and the report of the 
shots alarmed the neighbourhood, though Peace escaped, 
but did ot go far. He knew that the country would 
ho scoured and -every. road watched, and” with the 


remarkable cunning £0 characteristic of him, he con- | 


cealed himself in Sheftield, at the house of a relative, 
and, with the’ aid of this relative, he completely 
disguised himself. i : 

It does not 6 well for the intelligence of the 
Sheffield police that, though they knew of the murder 
within an hour of its being committed, the murderer 
was able to escape. 

It appears that, trusting to his disguise, he walked 


to Rctherham, took”a ticket for Beverley from Masbro | 
Station, but only travelled as far cs Normantoa, ; 


where he rebooked for York. At York he lay low for 
a day or two, and then actually travelled to Beverley, 
thence walked into Hull, where he turned up at his 
wife; eating house and told her to prepare som; 
dinner for him. * a ‘ 
Instead of the woman denouncing him as che 
should have done, she placed dinner before him, and, 
curiously enough, while he was eating it, a well- 
known Hull detective entered the. shop with the 
intention of questioning Mrs. Peace in the hope of 
learning something of Yer husband’s movements. 
The murderer knew tho detective, but the detective 
did not recognise him, and while he was talking to 
the wife Peac> slipped out of the shop, went upstairs, 
vp-ned a window, and got on to the roof. The police 


. ofticer soon went away, for the woman assured him 


that she knew nothing at all about her husband. 
From his lofty perch the hunted murderer saw the 
iletective depart, £0 he hastily descended and finished 
his dinner. - The detective, however, having forgotten 
something, returned, to Peace’s amaz-ment, and once 
more the rascal got away and took refuge on the roof, 
while the intelligent member of the force remained 
in ignorance of ine fact that he had been within touch 
of the brutal criminal, for whose arrest all: England 
was clamour‘»g. Peace now came to the conclusion 
that the scent was getting too hot for his comfort, 
so he turned himself into a mulatto, and pretended to 
he a hawker. He purchased a basket anl a few 
wares, such as a hawker would carry, and set off 
on a burglering expedition. 
UNE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. — 

For some weeks he worked at his-calling in York- 

shire and Lanceshire. Numerous burglaries were the 


resnl i t of valuable | 
sult, and he scooped in a large amount of valuable | wich and Blackheath 


swag, for which he was able to find a ready market. 


tuough it was never discovered who the fences were | 


who bought his etolen property. 

_ So effectual was his disguise, and so apparently 
innocent his manner, that one day he actually chatted 
with a police officer on the steps of the police station, 
while on the walls of the station were placards fully 


Sergeant Patrick Conway, 


the most famous no 
he played at InkKerman i. this 


NEW _ SERIES, deseribing him, and offer- 


reward for his capture. A 
few days later he journeyed 
to ee bere 
a ice - sergeant ge’ 
hia a third-class 
carriage, he followed him, 
travelled to Manchester 
with him, and _ chatted 
on all sorts of subjects 
during the journey, in- 
cluding the Banner Cross 
murder. . 
After a few exploits in 
Manchester, which yielded 
him a_ rich harvest, he 
~“betook himself to Notting- 
ham, and obtained lodgings 
in a slum neighbourhocd 
known as Narrow Marsh. 
There he fell in with an 
abandcn:d woman named Thompson, and gave her 
jewellery and fine dresses, all of which, of ccurse, he 
stole. That wee in January, 1877. On one of his ex- 
paditions he brcke into a silk factory, and secured over 
£300 worth of silk. On this occasion the police seemed 
to have got w clue, and visited the house where 
Peaco and the woman were lodging. ‘Two detectives 
suddenly walked into the bedrcom early one morning, 
and the murderer must have felt that his time had 
come. But he retained his presence of mind, and, 
rising up in bed, he began to pour out. a volley of 
abuse on the detectives fcr daring to intrude into 
the bedrcom of a respe:table man and his wife, and 
threatened to “chuck them out” if they didn’t go at 
once 
The men were somewhat astonished, and, explaining 
that they were officers of the law, they began to 
question him. Peace became more angry. He dec!ared 
that he was a hawker and that his name was Bailey. 
The police ‘thereupon asked him for hi; hawkers’ 
lincenee. 
“Do you suppess that I sleep with my licenss 
hung round my neck?” he roared, and, turning to 
his companion, he said, “Here,. missus, go and get 
the license for these fools, it’s in the tin box down- 
stairs.” 


Tv 


By 


aliceman, In 1873 


For this a 


- THF ESCAPE ON THE ROOF. 
The “missrs” hinted that her delicecy of fecling 
would be outraged unless the “gentlemen” withdrew 
while sho suitably attired herself, so the officers went 
on to the landing. No sooner had they gene and 
tke door was closed than Peace sprang up, tcrambl 
into his clothes, opened the window very cautiously, 
climbed up a water spout, crossed some roofs, climbed 
down another spout, and sought shelter in the house 
of a man he knew. The amazement of the baffled 
detectives may be imagined. Jt cannot b. d-scribed. 
They resolved to keep an eye on the woman, but 
somehow or another she managed to elude them, 
and, joining Peace, travelled with him to Hull. That 
seaport cseemed to have a fascination for him, and 
astounding as it ecems, it is nevertheless a fact that 
he and Thompson actually took lodgings in the house 
of a policeman. 
Here they remained for something like two months, 
during which he committed burglary after burglary 
and g:cured some valuable booty. A perfect reign of 
terror set in owing to the numerous robberies, One 
night he entered the house of a town councillor, and 
made a fine haul of silver and jewellery. As_he 
emerged from the place he found himself face to face 
with a constable, who tried to capture him, but 
Peace drew his revolver and fired. and the policeman 
seems to have lost his head and bolted. 
AN EPIDEMIC OF ROBBERIES. 
The following day Peace and Mrs. Thompson told 
the man with whom they lodged that sudden illness 
of a relative neceseitatel their journeying with all 
sp2ed_to Newcastle. They booked for the Tyneside 
city, but alighted at York, and took tickets for London, 
where he arrived at the beginning of the. summer of 
1877. He iramediately eccured a small shop in 
Lambeth, and set up as a musical instrument seller, 
his stock being the proceeds of his robbc rics. 
The neighbours soon came to the conclusion that 
the new-comer was a desirable acquisition. He was 
so quiet, so unobtrusive, and, withal, so clever. Here 
for a period of six months Peace and Thompson lived, 
and then the much hunted man took a villa on the 
borders of Blackheath, assumed the name of Thompson, 
and actually sent for his wife, and she consented to 
live with him in the Blackhcath villa, gene pee 
the presence of the woman Thompsen, and though 
sho noe he was a treble-dyed murderer. — Mrs. 
Thompson was his cstensible wife, and Mrs. Peace, 
who called herself Ward, passed as his sister. | 
The villa now became the scene of festivitics, at 
homes,” musical parties, suppers, dances, and all the 
while there was an epidemic of burglaries in Green- 
They were supposed to be the 
work of an expert gang of most accomplished cracks: 
men, and the people were very angry because the 
police did not lay them by the heels. But the final 
act in the career of the astounding villain, Charles 
Peace, was now to begin, and it rose to a pitch of 
thrilling melodramatic interest. So astounding dees 


i 
t 
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it seem now, that were it not for the police records 
it might all pass for a work of fiction. But truth 
$8 ever more astounding than fiction, and we must 
look to real life for romance. 
On the night of October 10th, 1878, an excecdingly 
plucky and determined constable, named Rcbinson, 
was on duty in St. John’s Park, Blackheath, when 
e was surprised to sce a light in the dining-room of 
the house of a gentleman named Burness. It was 
2 a.m., and the rest of the premiscs being in dark- 
ness, the sharp-eyed constable’s suspicions were 
aroused, co he ran to the beat of another constab'e 
named Young, and secured his assistance. 

BROUGHT TO BOOK. 
The two men sat on the garden wall and watched 
for three-quarters of an hour, and they saw the light 
moved to and fro in a very suggestive manner. 
A sergeant came up, and to him the policemen 
madz known their suspicions. The sergeant at once 
took action. Young was sent {o the end of the avenue 
to block that means of exit. Robinson was tu remain 
on the wall ready for any emergency, and the sergeant 
stepped to the front dcor and tugged vigoreusly at ihe 
bell. Instantly the light was extinguished, the dining- 
room window was cpened cautiously, and a man stepped 
out and bolted. Robinson dropped from hi: perch on 
the wall, and set off in pursuit. He gained on the 
fugitive, when the latter turned and fired on him with 
a revolver. 

Undeterred by this, the policeman endeavoured to 
come up with his quarry. Again and azain tho 
burglar fired. The fifth shot struck the policoman, 
nevertheless Robinson threw. himsclf on the man, and 
a desperate struggle ensued. 

Robinson was wounded severely, and blood was 
pouring from the wound, but he drew his trunchcon 
and battered his foe. 

While they were thus engaged in a death grip, 
the sergeant and the other constable came on the 
scene, breathless and mud-bespattered. By this time 
the burglar was half stunned, and his revolver was 
alg a Nevertheless, he made a desperate struggle 
for freedom, but was overpowered, handcuffed, and 
hauled to the station. 

The following day the newspapers had some fine 
copy. They recorded a “Desperate Struggle at 
Blackheath,” and went on to record the arrest of a 
man about fifty. a half-caste. who refused his name 
and address. He was armed with a revolver, and 
had endeavoured to murder one of his captors, who, 
though seriously wounded, had fought bravely with 
the ruffian. 

Of course, the police ransacked the neighbourhood 
for clues, and in a few days learnt that the Thomp- 
fons, sup to be highly respectable, who had 
formerly lived in Blackheath, but more recently had 
removed to a commodious house in Evelina Road, 
Nunhead, had very mysteriously fled, within the last 
day or two, carrying off their goods and chattels. They 
had gone North and were traced easily, as they had 
engaged a Iccal furniture remover to cart their things 
away. : 

The woman Thompson, under threats of imprison- 
ment, disclosed all she knew about “John Ward,” 
and, being further pressed, she revealed the fact 
which she had learnt during her residence with him 
that John Ward was none other than Charlce Peace, 
the brutal murderer of poor Mr. Dyson. 

Here, indeed, was a revelation, and London was 
provided with a new sensation. <A police officer from 
Sheffield who knew Peace well was brought to London 
to identify him, and made it clear beyond doubt that 
the pluck of constable Robinson was responsible for 
the capture of a human monstcr who for far too long 
a period had set the law at defiance. 

In due course “John Ward” wes tried at the 
Central Criminal Court for burglary and attempted 
murder, and, being convicted, was sentenced to penal 
servitude for life. In the meantime an officer had 
heen sent post haste to America to bring back Mrs. 
Dyson, who had returned to her native country, and 
she arrived in London under the care of the officer in 
January, 1879. A writ of habeas corpus wes issued, 
and on January 16th the cold-blooded rascal Peacs 
wes brought to Sheftield from Pentonville Prison, 80 
that he might be produced at the Sheffield Police 
Court, where it was necessary to hold the murder 
inquiry. : . 

After hearing the evidence the magistrate adjourned 
the case for a week, as the prisoner had engaged the 
service of a counsel, and this person, although he 
knew there could be no doubt about the guilt of his 
client, wished for time to prepare a defence. 


JUMPED FROM AN EXPRESS. 


The murderer was taken back to Pentonville, and 
in a week's time was again taken to Sheffield. He 
and the warders travelled by the newspaper train 
from King’s Cross, which was timed to arrive at 
Sheffield at 9 a.m. As the train neared Darnall, 
Peace exclaimed to the warders, “There's Darnall. 
That’s where I used to live. Open the window and 
let's have a breath of air.” One of the waracrs, 
wishing to oblige the prisoner, who he knew was 
doomed to the galicws, opencd the window, wher 
instantly Peace took a harlequin leap. and might 
have got clear away had not the other warder seized 
one of his feet as he fell. 


2 {esioned officer living, tells of the thrillinz part 
tg vg month’s ROYAL, 


The train was an express; the prisoner hung from 
the window, and with his free foot kicked the hands 
of tke warder, lacerating them cruelly. The other 
warder mado frantic efforts to stop the train, but 
befcre he could do so the prisoner's boot came off 
ani the Banner Cross murderer was free. 

{wo miles were covered before the train could be 
stopped. Then out sprang the warders, and rushed 
‘nek, and presenily found their prisoner lying insensi- 
bie between the up metals, As they proceeded to 
raicy him, he pa:tially recovered and murmured, “It’s 
very culd. Cover me up.” i 

Tho prisoner had fallen on his head, but it was 
not that which rendered him insensible. He had 
hadly sprained his aukle, and the pain was so intens»s 
that he had fainted. But for that the remarkable 
criminal would probably have Ee free, and it is 
safe to say that the strong probabilities are he would 
never have been recaptured alive. He had made a 
desperato bid for life, and had played his last card. 

On February 4th, 1879, he was tried at Leeds; the 
evidence against him was overwhelming. He was 
found gnilty and sentenced to death, and was warned 
by the judge that all hope had gone for him in th’s 
world. Ho proved an, exceptionally troublesome 
prisoner, and ha! to be very closely watched and 
guarded. : 

He was pressed tg explain how he had got rid of 
the proceads of his cogntless robberies, but he resolutely 
declined to give any information, though he provided a 
new sensation by confessing that it was he who shot 
the policeman at Whalley Range, Manchester, in 
Angnst, 1876. For that crime William Habron was 
suffering peral servitudo for life. The confession 
secured his release, and compensation for the mistake 
that had been made. Sg es 

As Peace’s mis-spent life drew to a close, he pro- 
fesse to be repentant, and paid some attention to 
the exhortations of the, prison chaplain, but those 
who had to watch him were perfectly convinced that 
he would not have hesitated to have slain chaplain 
and warders if by so doing ho could have secured his 
freedom. But the desnerate nature of the man was 
too well known’ by this time for any trust to be 
reposed in him, and ho was never left night or day, 
and, indeed, extraordinary precautions were taken to 
ensure his being safe-guarded until, to the great relief 


of all concerned, he expiated his many crimes on ‘the’ 


scaffold at Armley Gaol. . 
(Next week—‘‘Jobn Sadleir, M.Ps, Emperor of Crime.”’) 
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CUPID AT THE BAR. 


"Tr You were a—a jury, Clara,” said the embar- 
rasc 1 young lawyer, hesitatingly, “I could plead my 
cause with more self-possession. But in Cupid’s 
courts I don’t think I can claim to be a first-class 
advocate.” . . 

“Perhaps you have not had an extensive practice, 
William,” suggested the maiden softly. . 

“That’s it exactly, Clara,’ eagerly rejoined the 
young man, moving his chair a little nearer. “I’m 
a new hand at this business; but if I felt sure the 
i at 

“Meaning me? 

“Yes—wasn’t prejudiced against the counsel” 

“Meaning you?” 

“Yea. hy, then, I might——” 

“What kind of jury are you considering me, 
William?” she asked, with downcast eyes. 

“A common jury, of course. You couldn’t be a 
grand jury, you know.” 

“Why not?” - . 

“Because I don’t plead before grand juries.” 

“I think, William,” said the blushing maiden, 
“T would rather, for this occasion, be considered a 
grand jury, if you don’t mind.” 

“Why, dear?” . 

“Because——” And she hid her face somewhere 
in the vicinity of his coat-collar—“ because I have 
found a true Bill!” 
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The woids, “ produced 
y Frank Parker,” are 
pleasantly familiar in connection with 
the famous spectacles at the London 
Hippodrome, latest of which is 
ee the marvellous ‘* Avalanche.” In a 
ih rticle Mr. Parker chats about his life and his 
work. 


i aenemamened 


I was born under the footlights of Drury Lane— 

or almcst. Anyway, at a very early age I started my 
-_ career as a gas-boy at the National Theatri, 
and I am glad to remember that I was considered 
the smarte:t gas-boy in the place. 
_ What changes, by the way, I have seen in the 
lighting of theatres. I used te start work at three 
o’clock in the afterncon to be ready for the evening 
performance. Now you press a batten or turn a 
switch, and everything is done. 

It was eerie work lighting up Drury Lane, especially 
on a foggy winter’s afternoon, when a “London 
particular” had got into the theatre, and there was 
always a certain element cf risk. To get at the big 
centro chandelier I had to be hauled up to the roof, 
and there were other parts where a cool head and 
considerable agility were needed. 

I remember one of the firemen used to take a 
delight in poppin up unexp:ctedly and shouting, 
“Look out!” when I was engaged on some particularly 
awkward bit, and in this way I more than once nearly 
fell into the depths below. 


TWENTY GHOSTLY MONKEYS. 


I was rather a favourite with the stage hands, and 
they determined to give my pcrsecutor a leseon. They 
got abeut twenty property monkeys, which they coated 
with phosphorus and at the last moment placed in 
the darkest. passages and corners my friend the fireman 
would have to visit on his final rounds. He duly 
started on his final round, but he never finished it, 
and next day there was a vacancy ‘or a fireman at 
Drury Lane. 

From gas-boy I was promoted from one post to 
another, occasionally playing boys’ parts on the stage, 
and finally I became assistant stage-manager under Sir 
Augustus Harris and his brother Charles, who taught 
me everything I know of the art of stage production. 

They were the best friends I ever had in my life, and 
treated me more like a son than an employee. Never- 
theless, it was a quarrel, or, at all events, a Sree 
ment, with them that made me leave the Lane. It is 
too long a story to tell here, but, briefly put, I was 
unjustly blamed for a contretemps on the stage, and, 
being a high-spirited lad, I took violent offence, 
resigned, and went to the Gaiety Theatre at an 
“Trishman’s rise” of 10s. a week less salary. . 

Since then—well, I think I may claim to have 
produced more spectacles of all kinds than any other 
man, and I may mention that I produced the first 
musical comedy seen in London, viz., “Morocco 
Bound.” 

I am asked to say something about the trials of a 
producer’s life. Well, I can say it’s all trials, and 
at times I feel inclined to commit some serious crime 
so as to enjoy the peace and rest of penal servitude 
for life. 

As to success as a producer, it is simply a case of 
hard, never-ending work, and keeping your temper 
in circumstances which would reduce an archbishop 
to hopeless profanity. 

By the way, I believe I am known in the theatrical 
ie as the “man who never swears”—at rehearsals, 
that is. 


IT NEVER PAYS TO BE RUDE. 


I have discovered a more effective method of ex- 
pressing displeasure than lurid language. When my 
patience is strained to breaking point and I am in 
sericus danger of bursting something internally, I 
address the offender thus, “My dear, darling, = 
duck pet!” and it never fails to answer—they know 
then that I am getting dangerous. 

And, really, it never pays to be rude to anyone— 


you never know when they may be in a position to. 


retaliate. 

I remember I once almost lost my temper with a 
chorus-girl, and said unkind things to her, eventually 
giving her “the sack.” 

Some years afterwards I was invited to produce a 
new play, which was being financed by a wealth 
amateur. ‘Preliminaries satisfactorily settled, 
called on this gentleman to make the final arrange- 
ments. The leading lady, in whcse interests the play 
was being produced, was with him, and the moment 
she eaw me she exclaimed, “I won’t have that man 
in the theatre.” She was, of course, the ex-chorus 
girl, and I lost the appointment. 

Some time ago I was at the Hippodrome when one 
of the stage hands came up to me and said: “Charlie’s 
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WERK Exiting 
Sepr. 3G, 107, 


upstairs in your room, sir.” T wa 
very busy at the time, and just nodded 
4, thinking he meant my snail wn 
Presently, however, back he c. : e with 
an anxious face. ‘ 
* He's doing a lot of dama- si.” 


~ ™ “ . + Sli 
FRANK PARKER "wD nonseasa’” said I; “i. won't 


do any harm.” 


a , : 
But I tel! sou, sir, he’s carryin’ on SON Line 


dreadful. He’s pretty well smashed everythine jn 

the room.” piiiakin, 
I stared at the man, wondering whether ho y: 

or I. “What on earth are you talking aus 


said angrily, “the idea of my boy—” “pi; :, 
Charlie tle elephant, sir, hee I did et 
to hear any more. pe 

I had been in the habit of feeding “Chantic.” tha 
famous elephant, with carrots every morniny, but 
once*I had forgotten him, and, with the maryeij.n,. 
sagacity of his kind, he had found his way ty, i; ‘ 
room. But it was easier for him to gei in tha: ¢ 
get out, for my room is peculiarly shaped with ;- 
corners in it, and he had get stuck. Thea h- 4;) 
gone stark, staring, raving mad. Heavens! \) 
sight met my eyes! 
_ He had got hold of my roll-top tesk, and ich. 1 
it to spillikins. He had smashed the window: :y 
mirrors. He had torn up the carpet and di. yo. 
bowelled the chaire and sofa. And, unkindest ent ot 
all, he had gct hold of the six silk hats it isa hoy 
of mine to keep always ready, and- well, yon cay 
imagine what a silk hat looks like after an elephant 
has been playing football with it. 

It took the united efforts of seventy men to daz 
“Charlio” out of my room, and he preciovs war 
brought the whole building with him, 

In conclusion, I may say that I have travelle-l a 
good deal in search of “local colour” for my pre lie 
tions. Recently, in connection with “The Avalan: ie,” 
I went over to Grindelwald to study c'acier eff: cts, 
and by a stroke of extraordinary good luck- at hast, 
fram my point of view—an avalanche occurred tho 
very day after I arrived, the first one for a very long 
time, and I had a splendid view cf it- au awe. 
inspiring spectacle. 

What is more, they have been having avalanclics 
there ever since, and I understand that if I ever 
show my face there again they are going to drop me 
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crevasse they 


can find. They 
ee fe 


seem to thin 
that these ava- 
lanchesare“pro- 

duced by——” 

He: “Look at that woman on the other sile of 
the street waving her hands about her head. Is she 
practising on doges culture?” 

She: “Mercy, no! She's describing her new hat 
to another woman.” 

— te 

Littte Sammy: “What’s your father, Willie?” 

Little Willie: “He’s a man.” 

Little Sammy: “Oh, I mean what does he do for 
his bread and butter 2” 

Little Willie: “He’s an artichoke, and draws 
houses !” 
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PORTRAIT PAINTING BENEATH THE WAVES. 

THE latest fad of wealthy society women, mere 
especially those of American extraction, is to have 
their portraits painted in out-of-way places. 

Thus, on2 sitter recently had hers done in a coal- 
mine. The picture is described as being a most 
effective one, the black, shadowy background, upon 
which dimly appear the swarthy figures of collicrs 
and hewers busy at their tasks, serving to accentuate 
by contrast the apparently ethereal beauty of the 
lady and the exquisite daintiness of her drss of 
pure white velvet. . 

Another portrait, which has been painted by the 
well-known French artist, M. Namur, and which is 
to be exhibited in the forthcoming Paris Salon, was 
begun and completed on the summit of Mont Blanc. 
Both artist and lady were wrapped in thick furs, 
as ior an Arctic expedition, and even then the sittings 
were of only a few minutes’ duration, as the thermo- 
meter registered from 21 to 27 degrees below 2 
Fahrenheit. In between whiles they sought the we- 
come shelter of the observatory—which oceupics the 
centre of the snow dome forming the culminating 
point of the mountain—and thawed themselves out 
before its fires. saat 1 

Portraits have also been painted in airships an 
in the cars of balloons, with only the blue sky pl 
background; while one lady carried her craze 
this latest form of eccentricity so far as to voluntarily 
descend over a dozen times in succession to Be 
bottom of the sea in a glass diving bell, accompanie’, 
of course, by the artist whose services she had ro 
quisitioned. ' The resultant portrait, with its nar 
green half-tones, is said by those who have seen ! 
to be strikingly effective. 


Mid journala and magazines though we may roam, though it’s only a penny there’s no paper like HOME NOTES. 
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iho A SHORT HUMOROUS STORY. 


man got three months’ 
imprisonment for poisoning 
a cut.” 

“But I'm not going to 
poison anybody's cut,” said 
Mr. Chorley. 
is Ferns ay sages) 
- Mr. Wimbleby, “ but you'd 
By Arnold Golswor thy. have kicked soiusbady}e cat 

mie fee sees 4 sonsbody Bede’ been 

ere rotect the r 

dumb thing. And I just want to sata you, that'e all. 

I'm a life member of the Dumb Animals Society. We 

get somebody put into prison nearly every week for 

cruelty to animals. If [ had caught you hurting my 

cat I should at once have laid the matter before our 

committee, and it would have meant at least a month's 
hard labour, Mr. Chorley.” 

“Ob, I say!” exclaimed Mr. Chorley. 

“ You think it over,” said Mr. Wimbleby. “I'm a 


neighbour. But my cat never does any harm to any- | 
body 308 T'm not going to have . . 


anybody hurt it. Good evening, 
Mr. Chorley.” = 

“Evenin’,” muttered Mr. . 
Chorley az he walked back to 
the house, wondering how it felt 5 
to be picking oakum or going 


up a flight of stairs that had no 
top to it. 

As he closed the hall door, | 
Mary Aun staggered out of 
the kitchen. “ Please sir,” she 
said, gasping in her excitement, “there's 
something got into the pantry. I only 
left the door open a minute while I ran 
upstairs, and it must have come in from 
the road.” 

‘Good gracious!” exc'aimed Mr. 
Chorley. ‘ It’s Wimbleby’s cat.” 

He rushed to the pantry door, and found 
his suspicions verified. Mr. Wimbleby’s 
cat was a large, nubbly animal, somewhat 
like its master in its robust development. 
As Mr. Chorley reached the pantry door, 
the cat was busily occupied in separating a 
cold roust fowl from the broken pieces of 
the plate that had come off the shelf with 
it. As it apparently concluded from Mr. 
Chorley’s presence that no time was to 
be lost in making the most of its windfall, 
the cat fell on the cold fowl with a greedy 
cough, and commenced not so much to eat 
it as to ubsolutely scoff it. 

‘The brute went to work with so much 
vigour that it did not give itself time to 
take brenth between the bites, and it had to 
congh up the wishbone three times before 
it finally dis: of that toothsome morsel. 
Evidently the cat’s iden was that if it 
couldn't finish the fowl itself, Mr. Chorley 
would find that it had lost a good deal of its tempting 
appearance in the rush. 

r. Chorley stooped down and attempted to snatch the 
mutilated remains away. As he did so the cat shot out 
a paw like a flash of greased lightning, and Mr. Chorley 
absolutely yelped with the pain of a long scratch that 
ran from his wrist to his knuckles. 

By this time Mrs. Chorley had arrived on the scene in 
a state of excitement. Informing her husband that 
he was quite unfit to carry an enterprise of any 
magnitude to n successful conclusion—or something to 
that effect—Mrs. Chorley snatched up a broom and 
bravely approached the foe. 

The cat paused and eyed Mrs. Chorley warily. Then 
it drew its head in and began to growl a good deal. If 
it is true that the growling noise made by cats in 
moments of excitement is equivalent to swearing, the 
language that the intruder was using must have been 
something awful. 

“Look out, mum!” screamed Mary Ann. “He's a 
crouchin’ for a spring. He's a goin’ to fly at you!” 

“©You musn’t hurt it, my dear,” said Mr. Chorley 
hurriedly. “ Wimbleby says we can get six months for 
cruelty to animals.” 

“Rubbish!” exclaimed Mrs. Chorley, shutting her 
eyes and niming a blind whack at the corner where the 
cat was spitting and growling. As the head of the broom 
came down, the cat flew up. Mrs. Chorley fell back upon 
Mr. Chorley, who had been watching the fight over her 
shoulder, cannoning him with some violence into Mary 
Ann who had been hiding behind him for safety. And 
with a combined yelp the three fell to the ground together 
in a confused heup. 

“T knew this would happen!” said Mrs. Chorley, as 
she scrambled to her feet. 

“In that case, my dear, I think if I had been in your 
place, I would have taken some steps to prevent it.” 
replied Mr Chorley, rising more slowly and wrapping his 
handkerchief round his wounded hand. 

“ Don’t be ridiculous,” exclaimed Mrs, Chorley. as she 
hurried out into the hall. “Where's that brute? I'll 
teach it to steal my fowl!” Pa 

“J don’t think it needs much teaching, my dear,” said 
Mr. Chorley. ‘It seems fairly proficient already.” 


“Henry!” called Mrs. Chorley from upstairs, “that 
horrid cat from next door is in the front garden eating 
my ferns. Do go and drive it away.” . 

“Mr. Chorley, who was sitting by the dining-roo;n 
window reading the snappy reports of police-court cases 
in the evening paper, got up with a weary sigh and went 
to the street door. The cat raised its eyes for a moment 
ond cast a withering glance at Mr. Chorley’s feet as 
thongh mentally commenting on their unusual size; and 
then it resamed its meal on a superb spray of maiden- 
hair fern. 

“Shoo!” exclaimed Mr. Chorley. “Get out, you 
Drate!” 

The crt looked up again, this time in o dignified way, 
as though to imply that if any little difference existed 
letween them they could enki debate it as gentlemen, 
without resorting to these real y unmannerly tactics. 

“You won't, won't you, eh?” said Mr. Chorley. 
“Then I'll pretty soon move you.” And he hurried 
down the garden path and lifted one of the feet above 
referred to with the view of kicking the intruder back 
on its own premises. At the eame moment u stern look- 
ing fave suddenly appeared over the top of the privet 
hedge that separated the two gardens. 

« Good evening, Mr. Chorley.” : 

“Good evening, Mr. Wimbleby,” replied Chorley. 
“Your cat's been at my wife's favourite ferns again, and 
1 vas jnat going to ‘ shoo’ it away.” 

“*Shoo’ it?” said Mr. Wimbleby with a little chuckle 
athis own cleverness. ‘“ You mean boot it, don’t you? 
But I shou!do’t try it on if I were you, Mr. Chorley. 
The man who burts my cat, hurts me.’ 

And as Mr. Wimbleby said this he drew himself up to 
nis full height of six feet two, and laid on the top of the 
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Mr. Chorley abeo- 
itely yelped with 
the pain. 


hedge 9 jist that was as large asa fuir sized leg of mutton. 
Mr. Chorley didn’t run to much more than five fezt four 
in Lis stockings, and he rather prided himself on his 
- a and delicate looking hands. 
“ Twusn't going to hurt the poor thing,” said Chorley 
with a pacifying smile. 
«uc, You wero going to kick it,” corrected Mr. Wimbleby, 
cernly, 
“ {—yes—perhaps,” stammeored Mr. Chorley. ' 
“Welt,” said Mr. Wimbleby, “I don’t know how it is 
with otLar cats, but when my cat is kicked it usually 
makes a noise that indicates a feeling of pain. And I 
to-clude from that that kicking it hurts it.” 
“Well,” said Mr. Chorley, a3 he looked round, “‘ the 
cat's gone now, 8o there’s nothing more to be said.” 
“Exeuse me,” insisted Mr. Wimbleby, * there's a good 
dea’ more ta be suid. Are you aware that last week a 


Mrs. Chorley, however, was not listening to her 
husband's unjustifiuble frivolity, indulged in at a time 
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when the enemy was at their gates.asit wero. She had 
run the cat to earth behind the umbreila stand and was 
occupied at the moment in prodding it out into the open 
with a walking stick. 

The next minute there was a furious ringing at the 
bell. Mr. Chorley, who happened to he in the hall, 
answered it, and found Mr. Wimbleby standing in the 

orch. As the door was opened, the cat shot out from 
ehind the umbrella stand und darted past its master 
like a bolt from the blue. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Wimbleby, pointing to the stick in 
Mrs. Chorley's hand. “I said so. I’ve come just in 
time to catch you at it. As soon as I turn my back you 
lure my poor cat in here in order to maltreat it. This 
isa ae for i ts ncaa 

“ The—the brute—bas eaten up—half a fowl,” 

Mrs. Chorley. de cat 

“Rubbish!” retorted Mr. Wimbleby. “ You don’t 
keep fowls now. What next, indeed P” 

“Look what it did to my hand,” said Mr. Chorley 


quiet, law-ubiding person myseif, and I try to be a good | indignantly. 
“Hal” exclaimed Mr. Wimbleby, “then there is 


As the head of the broom cam: down the cat flew up. 


juatice for the helpless, after all! My poor cat would 
never have done a thing like that if it hadn’t been 
cruelly provoked. As it has taken the law into its own 
hands J won't report the matter t» my committee. I'll 
i you off this time. But don't let it occur again, that’s 
all. 

And Mr. Wimbleby strode angrily away leaving Mr. 
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The cat darte! pist lik: a bolt from the blue. 


and Mrs. Chorley absolutely speechless in their excite- 
ment. 


(Another episode in Mr. Chorley’s career will be related 
next week.) 

“Your worship,”’ pleaded the ecnvicted man, “do 
what you like with me, but don't send my wife to 
prison, tov! Let ker go free!” 

“Impo:sible,” replied the magistrate — ternly. 
“You will go to hard labour; she will go to penal 
servitude.” 

“Oh, that’s all right! T was afraid you was goin’ 
to put us in the same cell!” 


Even as the diamond is to the lump of glass, 80 is the ROYAL MAGAZINE unto other periodicals. 
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Picked Pars. 


Bravo, Madame. | 
Mme. Hachim, who is eighty years old, jumped into the , 
river »t Condé, France, aa rescued a boy from drowning. | 
W. Shakespeare, K.C. | 
In giving evidence in a case at Halifax a witness turned 
to the Bench and pleaded for the accused by reciting the 
lines from the 
quality of mercy is not strained.’ 
The Human Limpet, 
Stepping on a train as it was running out of Wimborne 
Station, w passenger found that the door of the carriage 
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Mewed at Achilles; 

A mummy cat, supposed to be 3,500 years old, from a 
tomb at Thebes, scld for £3 3s. in a London auction-room 
recently. 

This Summer, Too! 
While a lady was sitting in her garden at Crowborough 


erchant of Venice beginning: “The | (Sussex) a celluloid comb that she was wearing ignited | 


under the rays of the sun. 


Not Worth It. 
Henri Falmont, a veteran soldier, committed suicide in 
Paris becacce his doctor advised him to give up his pipe 


which he sought to enter was locked. He clung to the door | if he wished to preserve his health, 


for abcut a mile, when his plight was made known to the 
guard, and the train was stopped. 


Yorkshire’s Prettiest Village. 


From Pipes to Pi .. 
Wild pigeons having by their numerous nests obstructed 
the water pipes at Mile End Workhouse, the Guardians 


A Yorkshire paper has taken the votes of its readers as | have told the master to shoot them as he requires them for 


to which is the prettiest village in Yorkshire, and the 


pigeon pies. 


WEEE ENDING 
Sept. 26, 1407 


A Few Items of Fact t ‘ 
Interest You. hat will 


The River Wine. 
The authorities at Eidenbroden, Germany, h r 
' a merchant for selling adulterated wine be ht a gla 
i the basin of a dried-up stream. The inhabitants et th 
\ little town rushed to the wine river with pitchers ant 
| jars and soon emptied it. 


Puss as a Pointer. 

Mr. R. 8. Gibson, of El Paso, Texas, is the owner tite 
| cat which accompanies him in his hunting expediticns 
' The cat, according \e its master, makes a bee. Pointer 
i Soong dog in Texas, and he would not part with it 
| for le 
| His Little Wooden Hut, 
i After residing for over twenty years in woode; 
| Bargced’s mountain hermit, Edm Morgan, tis sl 

been removed to Merthyr Workhouse. The departure of 
| the cld recluse was most pathetic, for he burst into tears 


result of the poll been to confer the proud distincticn . Poor Perry. . ‘ at having to leave his cherished hut. wi 
on Thornton-le-Dale, in the North Riding, which secured , An Irishman named Perry, of Boise City, Idaho, has | Mr. } 
11,111 votes out of a total of 70,926. obtained a license to marry an Indian girl] named Queen-of- | Lightshirte. emall oi 
Rough on Wasps. the-Earth. Hpr father’s name is Sleeps-with-OneEye, | A flare of light was observed one night recently off Sandy to Engl 
Principally as the result of prizes offered by the Horti- | and that of her mother is Live-for-Ever. ‘ Hook, and a tugboat put off in w very heavy sea to agc:r. hegan t: 
cultural Society. nearly 1,500 queen wasps have been killed | Pleasant for the H: rrings. | tain the reason. A couple of miles off the shore the tug “6Ma 
at Warminster. one competitor alone accounting for 485. ! Trawlers arriving at Grimsby reported recently the | came upon a boat containing sixteen reserve men, who of Ho 
Many thousands have been destroyed during the past few , presence in the Nerth Sea of a large number of sharks of | were being carried out to sea by the strong tide. It scoms Tegum 
y s pa P : By 
years, and the plague in the neighbourhood his greatly | all sizes, chietly of the bottle-nose variety. The fishermen that the men were unable to row against the current, and Winifre 
diminished. . declare that the moneters are on the track of the herrings. , to attract attention were obliged to set fire to their shirts, win 
“Tt w 
me to-d 
. A carefully indexed handbcok, entitled “Picture Paragraphs,” containing a “In | 
‘ Pp (See special offer & selection of the best of the ars used on this page, is now on sale at all bookstalls, there?” 
icture ars. © in footline.) Price One Shilling, or post iree for is. 2d. from the Publisher, 18 Henrietta St., London, W.C. “Yea 
WHEN REMOVING BARK. , THE LOGGER’S FRIEND. **HOP-DOGS” IN KENT. ia 
THE implement in the xccompanying illustration, Tus il'ustraticn shows two_imploments in use in the | vo {r most people were asked what a “tliop- “ But 
which looks as though someone had st out to mike a _damber camps j dog” was they would probably guess thit it his nam 
spade, and then run short of material. is, as a matter of 2 of Canada. No. | | was some kind of performing animal. Asa has som 
fact, a tool used by “ tan-flayers” for removing the bark | 1 is known as matter of fact it is an implement at resent The C 
from oak trees in the spring time. In appearance it! a “carrying | in great demand in the hop-fields of Kent. each spi 
it something like an | book,” and is woos, A Wooden pole about five feet in length, vowel n 
ordinary garden used by two | ranog’ Provided with an iron jaw in which notches aE 
Fee)“ dibber,” but rather persons for are made, it is used for thrusting into a “ hill” he held 
, longer, curved on one | carrying logs l of hops, and levering up the poles for picking declares 
side, and terminating , from one place to uncther. So large ure some over the bins. Our sketch represents the gives hi 
in » flat, spoon-like| of the logs that it tukes thirty or more | most common form of “ hop-dog,”but in some of the ¢ 
Cs” piece of iron. The couples armed with these hcoks to lift them. | cases the “jaw” is turned in the opposite be unti 
“tan-flayer's” method | No. 2 is # “cant book,” and in the hands of a \ | direction. Sahadu 
of working is first of all to make 2 slight cnt in the bark couple of bir) ae be yenartise ear basipess | ole to bois 
vith a hand-bill, and then, inserting the point of this} '€ 18 wonderful wit euormous logs can Le merely 
instrument gredually. lever the bark off. The curve, | rolled (or “canted”) by the aid of these | TOO CLEVER. th > : 
shown in the second illustration, is to enable the wood- ; ingenious tools. They are as indispensable to | THE expression “as cunning as a fox ” has passed Lengo 
sutter to get round the bole of the tree. the logger as u hod is to a bricklayer or a palctte to an | into the language; but, as isthe case with most extra If he v 
>So artist. \eute gentlemen, there are occasions when Master she pre 
THE JAPANESE WAY. 3S Oe | Reynard over himself. Any visitor to the He t 
Onw of Japan's strangest and most charming custom; | | country w ever the wor 
isassociated with the huunching of their ships. When a | HEAVING THE LOG, examined a chicken ryan thi ge 
new vessel is about to & e | Fisavixa the loz is one of those picturesque sea in the middle of a field has tise 
take the water, a dove- 4 ara _ expressions wi.b which all landsmen ure acqua‘nted | probably noticed pc Bied snk ta | 
cot full of pigeons is rms al though probabiy few could explain the exact process. | these abors piers < C 7 by Nu 
placed on the forecastle sovecor IS 2 “Pie “log.” as seen in the illustration, is a quadrant | banging over the hole by supply 
deck, the birds being a | shaped piece of wood loaded | which the fowls enter. topsthe 
confined by meuns of a | with lead at the curve. | Although they form no oe 
sliding - door. Just as ; The line to which it is | obstacie to the birds, who mach 4 
the vessel is gliding attached is 120 fathoms | push their way in without treasur 
racefully down the | long and is dividel by =i the faintest difficulty, the pla 
slips, this door is opened _ knots into equal distances | they will infalliby teagan Mayi 
and the birds :uddenly of forty-seven feet each. ja fox from raiding the a see fend ee 
rise upwards in a white | These distances are the , house. The latter in his superior wisdom takes them to re 
clond and then scatter | same fraction of a nautical mile (a knot) as twenty-, be a trap for his capture, and, although he may sit our os a 
in every direction. The | eight seconds is of one hour. Consequently the number | side hungrily “licking his chops, ae ‘ad ‘nh 
exact meaning of the . | of knots that slip off the reel in twenty-eight seconds | induce him to put his lead throngh ¢ * a Malcol 
ceremony is unknown, but it is of very ancient origin, and | after the “log” is in the water, is the speed per hour | Truly a case of u little learning being a dangero the plu 
no veseei is launched in Japan without its being enacted .; that the ship is makiag. ‘ ’ thing. wt ‘oC 
—————_—_——_-——- — —- —-——— ——_—_+—_—_-—-- = that he 
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CHAPTER TEN (continued). 
Wherein Fate Plays Tricks with Malcolm. 


Mr. Mare was a good Eastern scholar, but the rays of a 
emall oil lamp were not helpful in a task always difficult 
to English eyes. He bent his brows over the script, ond 
hegan tv decipher seme of the words, 

+ Malcolm-sahib . . . the Company's 3rd iment 
of Horse . . . heaven-born Princess inara 
Tegum . . .’ Where. in tho world did you get this, 
Winifred, and how did it come into your possession?” h2 
said. 

“It was in Mr. Malcolm’s turban—the one you brought 
me to-day from his quarters.” . 

“In his turban? Do you mean that it was hidden 
there?” 

“Yes, something of the kind.” 

Mayne examined the paper again. 

“That is odd,” he muttered, after a pause. 

“But what doos the writing mean? You say it mentions 
his name and that of the Prince:s Rechinara. Surely it 
has some definite significance ? ” 

The Commissioner was 80 taken up with the effort to give 
each spidery curve and serics of ae and 
vowel merks their proper bearing in the text that he did 
not catch the note of disdain in his niece’s voice. 

“T have it: now,” he said, peering at the document while 
he held it close to the lamp. “It is a sort of pass. It 
declares that Mr. Malcolm is a friend of the Begum, and 
gives him safe conduct if he visits Delhi within three days 
of the date named here, but I cannot tell when that would 
be until I consult a native calendar. It is signed by 
Yahadur Shah, and is altogether a son:ewhat curious thing 
to be in Malcolm's pessession. Is that all you know cf it— 
merely that it was stuck in a fold of his turban?” . 

“This accompanied it,” said Winifred, with a restraint 
that might have warned her hearcr of the passion it strove 
to conceal. But Mayne was deaf to Winifred’s coldness. 
If he wea startled before, he wee pesitively amazed when 
she preduced the necklace. 

He took it, appraised its value silently, and scrutinised 
the workmanship in the gold links. 

“Made in Delhi,” he half whispered. “A wonderful 
thing, probably worth two lakhs of rupses,” or even more. 
It is of], too. The craftsman who fashioned this clasp is 
not to be found nowadays. Why, it may have been worn 
by Nurmahal herself! Each of its fifty pcarls could 
supply a chapter of a romance. Aad you found it, 
together with this safe-conduct, in Malcclm’s turban?” 

“Yes, uncle. Do you think I would s care‘ecsly of 
such a precious object? When one has disccverod a 
treasure, it is a trait of huran nature to note pretty ciceely 
the place where it came to light.” 

Mayne wes yet too much taken up with puzzling side 
issues to pay heed to Winifred’s demeanour. He remem- 
bered the extraordinary proposal mede by Reshinzra to 
Malcolm ere she drove away to Delhi from ker father’s 
hunting ledge. Could it be possible that his young friend 
had met the Princess on other occasions than that which 
Malcolm laughingly described as the lunging of Nejdi and 
the plunging of his master? 

It occurred to him now, with a certain chilling misgiving, 
that he had himself broken in with a bewildered exclama- 
tion when Frank seemed to regard the Princess’s offer of 
employment in her service ac worthy of serious thought. 
There were other aspects of the affair—aspects so sinister 
that he almost refused to harbour them. Rather to gain 
time than with amy definite motive, he stooped over the 
pass again, meaning to read it word for word. 

f course, you have not forgotten, uncle, that Mr. 
M.lcolm took us into his confidence so far as to tell us of 
the curious letter that reached him after the second battle 
outside Delhi?” said Winifred. “It caved him at Bithoor 
when the men from Cawnpore meant to hang him, and, 
seeing that he had the one article in his possession, it is 
Fnne, range that he should have omitted te mention 
the other—to me.” 

Then the man knew what it all meant to the girl. He 
paced his arm around her neck and drew her towards 

“My poor Winifred,” he murmured, “you might at least 
have spared such a revelation at this moment!” 
a y broke down her pride. She sobbed as 
i ugh her heart would yield beneath the strain. For a 
ittle while there was no sound in the room but Winifred’s 
Plainte, while ever and anon the walls shook with the 
‘rash of the cannonade and the bursting of shells. 

e 


ent Ullah, Moulvie of Fyzabad, had a quick ear for 
2 Srrival of the native officer of cavalry from Lucknow. 

1 ‘eace be with thee, brother!” said he, after a shrewd 

fiance at the travel-worn and blood-stained man and horse. 
Thow ridden far and fast. What news hast thou of 


“With thee be !” was the reply. “We fought the 
Necarenee Yesterday at a place called Chinhet, and sent 
The page the infidel dogs to the fifth circle of Jehannum. 
© lew who escaped our swords are penned up in the 
*At that time, about £20,000. 
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Residency, and its walls are now crumbling before our 
= By the temb of Nizam-ud-din, the unbelievers must 
ve fallen ere the present hour.” 
The Mioulvie’s wicked eyes sparkled. 


“ Praise bo to Allah and hie Prophet for ever!” be cried. 
“ How came this thing to pass?” 
“My regiment took the lead,” said the rissaldar diy. 


“We ng chafed under the commands of the huzoors. 
At last we rose and made short work of our officers, You 
see here "—and he touched a rent in his right side—“ where 
one of them tried to stop the thrust that ended him. But 
I clave him to the chin, the swine-eater, and when Jan 
Larrence attacked us at Chinhut we chased him over the 


drive them into the sea. is Malcolm-sahib——” 
“Enough!” said the Moulvie fiercely, for his self-love 

was wounded at learning that the rebel messenger cl 

him with the mob. “We have him here. He is in safe 

keeping when he is in the hands of Ahmed Ullah!” 


WHAT HAS ALREADY APPEARED. 


Tue Indian Mutiny has broken out. Natives of all grades 
and ca:tes have united with tho intention of driving the 
hated Feringh‘s (Europeans) from India. 

Frank Malcolm has a commission in the 8rd Native 
Cavalry at the time. His regiment is affected. 

Frank, during tho turmoil, thinks of the Commissioner of 
Oudh and his pretty n‘exe, with whom he is in love, alone in 
an isolated bungalow, right in the track of the rebels. He 
leaves Meerut and ridea to them. On finding that ticy have 
fled he follows. When ho overtakes them they aro sur- 
rounded by a turbulent crowd. 

The young officer tries bluff, which produces no 
visible cifect on tho rebels. Princess Roshinara Begum 
makes an uppearance, however. The Princess, who has met 
Frank before and is attracted by his personality, urges him to 
leave Winifred Mayne and her uncle to the mercy of the mob 
and throw in his lot with ber. Ifer father, Bahadar Shah, is 
a dethroued king who will reign again if the mutiny 
succeeds, 


Frank t2mporises with the royal lady, and the intervention 
of Nana Sahib saves further trouble. Frank later on 
receives a note from the Princess which will insure him a safe 
passage to Delhi. Subsequently through this note hi: life is 
saved, and he manages to conduct Winifred and her uncle to 
the comparative safety of Lucknow. The town is besieged, 
anl to obtain help for the garrison Frank endeavours to ride 
to Allahvkad. Chumru, his bearer, follows him. During 
his rido rebels cavture the young officer. 

At Lucknow Winifred, in order to obtain bandages for tho 
woundod. commeress to tear a turban that Frank bad 
commandeered from oa native. Inside she finds somo jewels 
and Frank's pass trom the Princess. Not knowing tho 
turbau’s Listozy, ehe is much perturoe 1. 


“What!” exclaimed the newcomer, with a mighty oath. 
“ Are you thk> saintly Moulvie of yzabad?” 

“Whom ee, then, did you expect to find?” 

“You, indeed, O revered cne. Dut not here. My orders 
were, ence I had secured the Nazarene, to send urgently 

Fyzabad and bid you hurry to Lucknow with all speed.” 


a! Say’st thou, friend. Who gave thee this 
me : 

“One whom thou wilt surely listen to. Yet these things 
are not for every man to hear. We must speak of them 


The Moulvie was appeased. Nay, more, his ambition 
was fired. 

“Come with me into the hcuse. You are in need of 
fcod and rest. Come! We can talk while you eat.” 

He drew nearer, but a woman's voice was raised from 
behind a screen in one of the recms. 

“Tarry yet a minute, friend. I would learn more of 
events in Lucknow. Tell us moze fully what has taken 


place the: 
obeyed,” said Ahmed 


a 


re.” 

“The Begum of Oudh must be 
Ullah, with a warni. glance at the other. He was met 
with a villainous imtriguing look that would have 
satished Machiavelli, but the officer bowed low before the 


screen. 

“T am indeed honoured to he the bearer of tidings 
to royal ears,” said he. “Doubtless I should have been 
intrasted with letters for your hi were not the city 
in some confusion owing to the fighting.” 

“Who commands our troops?” came the sharp demand. 

“At present, your highness, the Newab of Rampur 
represents the King of Oudh.” 

“The Nawab of Rampur. That camot be tolerated. 
Ahmed Ullah!” 


* Copyright in the United aie Edward J, Clode, New 


. Let m be 
prepared, and send men on horseback to were relays o 
miles, Delay not. The matter presses.” 


be endured. The mere suggestion of such a thin was gall 
and wormwood. None realised better than this arch- 
priestess of cabal that a inating influence at 
the outset of a new régime might never be by 
those who were shut out by circumstances from a share iB 
the control of events. Even the fanatical Moulvie 


at this intelli though his shrewd wit ht 
that the risaldar had not exchanged glances w him 
without good reason. 

_ ‘Come, then,” said he, “and eat. I have much occups 
tion, and it will free thy hands if I see to the hanging of 
the Faringhi f ith.” 

¢ , that cannot be,” was the cool reply as the two 
entered the building. “I would not have ridden so hard 
through the night for the mere stringing up of one 
holy Kaaba, we gave dozens of them a 


aed 

“What other hast thou? The matter touches 
only the Nazarene’s attempt to reach Allahabad, I 
suppose?” 

“That is a small thing. Our brothers at Cons ae 
have secured Allahabad and other towns in the Doab long 
ere to-day. This Frank cemes back with mo to Lucknow. 
If I beim him alive I earn a jaghir®; if dead, only a few 

urs.” 


hd 
e Thy words are strange, brother.” , 

“Not 90 strange as the need that this Feringhi should 
live till he reaches Lucknow. He hath in his keeping 
certain papers that concern the Roshinara Begum of Delhi, 
and he must be made to confess their whereabouts. So far 
as that goes, what is the difference between a tree in Rai 
Bareilly and a tree in Lucknow!” 

“True, if the affair presses. Nevertheless, to those who 
follow me I may have the bestowing of many jaghirs.” 

“T will follow thee with all haste, O holy one,” was the 
answer, “but a field in a known ae larger than a 
township in an unknown kingdom. me secure this 
jashir first, O worthy of honour, and I shall come quickly 

thee for the others.” 

“ How came it that the Nawab of Rampur assumed the 
leadership!” inquired Ahmed Ullah, lris mind reverting to 
the graver topic of the rebellion. 

other scowled sarcastically. 

“He is of no account,” he muttered. “Was I mistaken 
in thinking that thou didst not want all my budget opened 
for a woman! He who gave me a message for thee was 
the moullah who dwells near the Imambara. Dost thou 
not know him? Ghazi-ud-din. He sent me. ‘Tell the 
Moulvie of Fyzabad that he is wanted—he will under- 
stand,’ caid he. And now, when I have eaten, lead me 
to the Feringhi. Leave him to me. Within two days I 
shall have more news for thee.” 

The name of Ghazi-ud-din, a firebrand of the front rank 
in Lucknow, proved to Ahmed Ullah that his  kageboaes 
had come. He gave orders that the wants of cavalry 
officer and his horse were to be attended to, while he him- 


self bustled off to e for an immediate } if 
When the Bagtet wl on Moulvie d tor Lackuoe 
whole of their 


they were accompanied or nearly 
retinue. a on re 5 eS ee 
taking care o isoner, these two vow 

Prophet that they a never met euch a nhsas soak ak as 
the stranger, for he used strange oaths that delighted 
them and told stories of the sacking of Lucknow that made 
them tingle with envy. 

Oddly ny he was very anxious that the Nazarene’s 
horse should be recovered, and ‘was so pleased when Nejdi 
was caught in a field on the outskirts of the town and 
brought in during the afternoon that he promised his 
assistanta a handful of gold mohurs apiece—when they 
reached Lucknow. 


Once, ere eunset, he visited the prisoner, and cursed him 
with a fluency that caused all who heard to own that the 
warriors of the 7th Cavalry must indeed be fine fellows. 

At last, when Frank was led forth and helped into the 
saddle, his guardian’s flow of humorous invective reached 
i that pleased the vill immensely. The 
were tied behind him, and the gallané 
rissaldar, holding the Arab’s reins, rode by his side. The 
Moulvie’s men followed, and in this guise the quartette 
quitted Rai Bareilly for the north. 

They ‘wero a mile on their way, and the sun was 
psa § the horizon, when the native officer bade his 
escort halt. 

“Bones of Mahomet!” he cried, “what am I thinking 
of? My horse has done fifty miles in twenty-four hours, 
and the remells probably more than that. Hath not the 
Moulvie fri in. Rai Bareilly who will lend us a spare 

9 
ee Ullah’s retainers hazarded the opinion that their 
a presence might be necessary ere friendship stood 
such a 

“Then why not make the Nazarene pay for his journey f” 
said the rissaldar, with grim humour. . fo 

He showed skill as a cut-purse in going strai t to an 
inner pocket where Malcolm carried some small store of 
mohurs, he told the men to 


ue with this truculent-looking bea: 
the men . Already it was dusk, and dayli; would 
soon fail. No sooner ther diaappeted rand the Sie6 
bend in the road than the rissaldar, unfastening Malcolm's 
bonds the while, said with s strange humility : 

“It was easier done than I expected, sahib, but I 
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but tremendously alive as a storehouse of insects, animals, | and the sulky-looking native perched behi ‘J 
and reptiles. Even the air has ite stranger denizens in ; of the ekka growled romething in the els Se 4 
the guise of huge beetles and vampire-winged flying foxes. caused the ryot sitting behind Chumra to squirm aneasily. 
And that is why men call it the unchanging East. | The cther glanced hastily around, as though he hoped 
Civilisation has made but few marks on its far-flung | to find assistance near, and Chumru muttered to Thi 
plains. Its peoples are either nomads or dwell in huts | master : ; Me 
of mud and straw, and ecratch the earth to grow their Have a care, sahib, else we may hop on to a lined 
crops as their forbears have done since the dawn of | twig. 
TW Les te mahor wad ints of di distance we ia caine, ke wer eeaetoake Tae 
n amber a rose tints of dawn ave a! zamindar, Ww was § son: : 
to the horizon, the fugitives estimated that they had | from the ekka, ics me ty yee 
traversed some fifteen miles. Malcolm was ready to drop: ‘‘I come from Lucknow,” he said. “What news | 
with fatigue. He was wounded; he had not slept during there from Fattehpur and Allahabad?!” ‘ 
two nights; he had fought in a lost battle and ridden | The man hesitated. He was so completely taken ahiack 
sixty-five miles, without counting. his exertions on the } by the sight of an armed officer riding towards hit 
field of Chinhut. Nedji and the horse which brought | im brood daylight—for Malcolm, having lst his own 
Chumru from Lucknow vere nearly exhausted. Even | sword, had taken Chumru’s—that he was hardly prepare { 
the hardy Mohammedan was haggard and spent, and his | to meet the emergency. : , 
oblique eyes plowed like the red embers of a dying fire. “There is little news,” he said at last, and it was 
«Banib,” said, when they came upon a villager | not lost on his questioner that the customary phrase, «1 
and his wife scraping optam from unripe poppy heads in were omitted, though he spoke civilly enough. 
a field, ‘unless we rest and eat we nd no boat} ‘Nevertheless, what is it!” demanded Frank. ~ Has 
on Gangs to-day.” : . the Mutiny spread thus far, or is it confined to Cavn 
This was so undeniable that Malcolm did not hesitate |-pore? 
do ask the Fe for milk and eggs. The man was civil. | ‘‘I know not what you mean,” was the self-contained 


guessed that my story about the Nawab of Rampur would 
send Moulvie and the Begum packing. Now we are free, 
and we have four horses. Whither shall we go? But if it 
be north, south, east, oz west, let us leave the main reat, 
for messengers may mect the Moulvie, and that wou 
make him suspicious.” ; ee 

“Thy ccunsel is better than mine, ood friend,” was 
Frank’s answer. “I am yet dazed with thy success, and 
my only word is—to Allahabad.” 


CHAPTER. ELEVEN. 


A Day’s Adventure, 


Tuoven his arm was stiff and painful, the rough 
banadaging it had received and the coarse focd given him 
in sufficient quantity at Rai Bareilly bes partly restored 
Malcolm’s strength. Nevertheless, thought his mind 
was failing when in the dim light of the inner room in 
which he’wes confined he saw Chumru standing before him. 

His servant's warlike attire was sufficiently bewildering 
and the sonorous objurgations with which he was greeted 
wero not calculated to dispel the cloud over his wits, but a 
whispered sentence gave hope, and hope is a wonderful 
restorative. 

“Pretend not to know me, sahib, and all will be well,” 
said his unexpected ally, and from that instant i tuarded 


t the Englishman was some important | answer. ‘* In this district we are peaceable people. \y. 
official, and took Chumru for his native deputy. He look after our crops, even as Tos engaged’ at in 
¢ scoop, handed to his wife an earthen | moment, and bave mo concern with what goes on else. 
vessel half full of the milky eap gathered from the plants, | where.” - 
and led the ‘‘huzoors” at once to his shieling. Here “A most worthy and honourable sentiment, and | 
he produced some ghee and chupatties. and half a dozen | trust it will avail you when we have hanged all these 
raw eggs. The feast =e not tempt an epicure, but | rebels and we come to inquire into the conduct of your 
its components were excellent, and Frank was well aware | village. I want you to accompany me now, and place 


together on the Lucknow road Malcolm had 
wean and eye in the firm faith that Chumru wou d save 


im. - 
He was not mistaken. The adroit Mohammedan knew 


bet tilly oo his sahib « Riestit 00. hang on the | that hee was exceedingly nutritious, though | my orderly and myself on board a boat for Allahabad. 
‘they will surely make search for us, huzoor,” he said European .taste. being practically rancid That is impossible—sahib”—and the word came reluc- 
as they headed pa los country towards a distant ridge — made from buffalo milk. tently—"' there are no boats on the river theee days.” 


they showed their good condition by eating freely. The “They are all away, carrying grain and hay.” 

, “What, then, are your crops so forward’? This one 
five rupees. Under ordinary conditions the sahib’s-native | will not be. ready for harvesting ere another month.” 
assistant would demand the return of the money at the|  “ You will not find a budgerow on this side. Per. 
first convenient moment, and, indeed, Chumru himself | chance they will ferry 7 across at the village in a 
was in the habit of exacting a stiff commission on his small boat, and you will have better accommodation at 
master’s disbursements. Frank smiled at the man’s | Fattehpur.” 
embarrassed ‘air. “* Are we ite Fattehpur ?” 

“The money is thine, friend,” eaid be quietly, “and ae eosahib.” : 
Fis All the while the zamindar’s eyes were looking furtively 

» “1.am but: a-poor cogent the ryot. from Frank to the lower ground. It was a puzzling 
“Just so. Not every day thou obtain good pay- | situation. The man was not actively hostile, yet his 
ment for = few hours’ work. Now, listen. How far is | mansier betrayed an undercurrent of fear and dislike that 


met ‘here for a purpose, and their friends will not fail to 
tell them of the trouble in Lucknow. T have been shaking 
in my boots all day, for ‘tis ill resting in the jungle when 
tigers are loose, but I knew you not ride in the sun, 
and'I saw no other way of getting rid of the Moulvie’s 
men than that of sending them back in the dark.” : 

- “Jt seems to me,” said Malcolm, witha weak laugh, 
“that-you we not have ecrupled to knock both of them 

i iJ 


on ee eatib; they ara may kin, He who this uni 
‘o, sahib; they are my kin. He who wore this uni- 
form: was & Brahmin, and thst makes: all the‘ difference. 
Brother does not slay brother unless there be a woman in 


dispute.” itt the Ganges from here?” could only be accounted for by the downfall of British 
When did you leave the ecoggec “ Less than three hours, sabib.” wer in the locality. Thinking Chumru could deal 
“ About nine o'clock last night, sahib. ; ne “What, for horses!” ter with his fellow-countryman, Malcolm called him, 
“Did you see the miss-sahib before you came away!” | * Not so, sahib. A horse can cover the distance in an breaking in on 8 prey conversation that was going on 
“It was she who told me whither you had sahib. hour—if he be not weary.” between his servant a the ekka-wallah. 
“Ah, she knew, then? Did she say aught—send any The eee could use his eyes, it seemed, but Malcolm Chamru, who had told the ryot to dismount, came at 
: . passed the phrase without comment. 


message ? 
shirt? that you would be certain to need my help, 


1D. 7 

. That puzzled Frank. Winiired, of course, had said 

nothing of the kind, but Chumru assumed that she under- 
etood him, so his misrepresentation was quite honest. 


once. 
“We have lost our way,” he said. ‘‘We want to reach | — “ Our friend here says that Sing are quiet on the 
the river and take boat speedily to Allahabad. If one | river, but there are no beats to had,” explained 
like thyself were willing to ride with us to the nearest | Malcolm. Chumru grinned, and the zamindar regarded 
village on the bank where beats can be obtained, we would him with troubled eyes. 

ve him ten rupees, and, moreover, let him keep the “Excellent,” he said. ‘‘ We shall go to his house and 

that cai him.” wait while his servants look for a boat.” 

The ryot was delighted with his good fortune. This suggestion seemed to gers the other man. 

“Blessed be Kali!” he cried. “I saw five female “TI will go on in front in the ekka,” he agrecd, “and 
ghosts with goats’ heads in a treo last night, and my | lead you to my dwelling speedily.” 
wife eaid it etokened a journey and wealth. Not only Chumru edged nearer Lis master while their new 
can I bring you by the shortest road, huzoor, but my | acquaintance walked towards the ekka. 
brother has a op poet! moored at the ghit, meaning to “Jump down and tie both when I give the word, 
carry mY castor-oil seeds to Mirzapur. I, am not read sahib,” whispered. ‘‘There has been murder dore 
for yet for three weeks or more, and he will ni here. 


no better occupation than to drop down stream with Malcolm understood instantly that his Native com- 
you and your camp.” ge had found the ekka-wallah more communicative. 
“§ have no camp,” said Malcolm, “but I pay the same | In fact, Chumru had fooled the man by rretending a 
rates for the boat.” willingness to elay the Feringhi forthwith, and the shecp- 
“The sahib means that his camp marches by road,” | like ryot was now livid with terror at the prospat of 
put in Chumru eeverely. “Didst nct hear him say that witnessing an immediate killing. 
we have mislaid the track?” When the zamindar was close to the ckka Chum 
The eet apologised for his stupidity, and Frank recog- whipped out one of the Brahmin’s cavalry pistols. 
nised that his retainer disapproved very strongly of suc! “Now, sahib!” he cried. Malcolm drew his sword 
strict adherence to the truth. On the plea that the and sprang down. The zamindar fell on his knees. 
must hasten if the midday heat were to be avoided, “Spare my life, huzoor, and I will tell thee cvery- 
they cut short the halt to less than an hour. When they a he roared. 
came to tighten the girths again, they found that ere he not eo worn with fatigue, and were not the 
Chumru’s horse had fallen lame. As Nedji, too, was | issues depending on the man’s revelations so important. 
showing signs of stiffness, Malcolm mounted one of the | Malcolm could have laughed at this remarkable change 
spare animals and led the Arab. Chumru and the ryot | of tone. The flabby, well-fed rascal squealed like a pis 
bestrode the third horse, and, under the guidance of one | when the point of the sword touched is tkin, and the 
who knew every path, they set out for the Ganges. Englishman was forced to scowl fiercely to hide a smile. 
There are few features of the landscape so complex in “Speak, sug*,” he said. ‘What of Fattehpur and 
their windings as the footpaths of India. Owing to the Allahabad, and be sure thou hast spent thy last hour 
immense distances between towns—the fertile and densely if thou liest.” 
populated Doab offers no standard of comparison for the “Sahib, God knoweth that I can tell thee naught of 
remainder of a vast continent—roads were scarce and far | Alla , but the budmashes at Fattehour have rise. 
between in Mutiny days. The Grand Trunk Road and | and Tucker-sahib is dead. They killed him, 1 havo 
the rivers Ganges and Jumna were the main arteries of | heard, after a fight on the roof of the cutcherry.” 
traffic. For the rest, men marched across country, and Malcolm ssed rightly that Mr. Tucker was the 
the narrow ribands of" field tracks meandered through judge at that station, but he must not betray ignorance. 
ploughed land and jungle, traversed nullah and hill and “And the others—they who fled? What of them?” 
woot, and intersected each other in a tangle that was he said, knowing that the ecenes enacted elsewhere must 
whofly inextricable unless one travelled by the compass | have had their counterpart at Fattehpur. 
or by well-known landmarks where such were visible. “Wow!” The kneeling man flinched as the sword 
The ryot, of course, familiar with each yard of the pricked him again. ‘' There are two memst in a_ house 
route, practically followed a straight line. After a steady | near the ghit. They alone remain of those who crossed. 
jog of an hour and a half they saw the silver thread of | And I saved them, sahib. I swear it, by the Kaal:, | 
the Ganges from the crest of a small ridge that ran north saved them.”: 
and south. The river was then about three miles distant, “They are young, doubtless, and good-looking?” 
and they were hurrying down the descent when they came A new fear shone in the Mohammedan’s cyes, and he 
upon an ekka, 8 little native two-wheeled cart, without | did ‘not answer. Frank’s gorge rose with a deadly cir- 
springs, and drawn by a diminutive pony. Alone am t, and it is hard to say that his sword would not 
wheel Foe fester the ekka can leave the main reeds fave gone home in amother instant had not Chumru 
in fairly level country, and this one had evidently brought | interfered. : 
a dar from a riverside village. “Kill him not yet, sahib. He may be vseful. Bind 
The man himself, a portly, full-bearded Mohammedan, him and the other slave back to back. Then I shall help 
oof ag ey ACA dpen i gps Rownnng 4 aaaaaae marr nae 
‘urtive looks a new rs by hi 
driver, warned emmy that bare, for a corteinty, bed ' (Another instalment next week.) = 
tiny was a known thing. The zamindar’s face assumed | + tem, i 
a bronze-green tint when he eaw-the European officer, + Short a bee 


that burst of speed at the ph ee They were 
loom of a grove oO t 


It was so near a thing that for a little while they could 
not be certain they had escaped unseen. But the riders 
whirled — towards Rai Bareilly, and. in another 
quarter of an hour the night would be their Lest guardian. 

“That settles it,” eaid Malcolm, in whose veins the 
blood was now coursing with its normal vitality, though, 
for the same reason, his right fore-arm ached abominably. 
‘It would be folly to ati the road again. Let us 
make for the river. We must find a boat there and get 
men to take us to Allahabad, either by hire or force.” 

“How far is it to the river, sahib?” 

“ About twenty-five miles.” 

“Praise be to Allah! That is better than seventy, 
for my feeé are weary of that accursed Brahmin’s boots.” 

They stumbled on, leading the hor until the first 
dark hour made progress impossible. then, when the 
evening mists melted and the stars gave a faint light, 
they resumed the march, for every mi ined now was 
worth five at dawn, if perchance their hunters thought 
of making a circular sweep of the country 1m the neigh- 
bourhood of Rai Bareilly. : 

It was a glorious night. The rain of the preceding 
day had freshened the air, and towards midnight the 
moon sailed into the blue arc overhead, #0 they were 
able to mount again and travel at a faster pace. Twice 
they were wa’ by. the pesicge, aid dogs of the proximity 
of small villages. They gave t places.a wide berth 
since there was no knowing what hap might bring a ot 
who had seen them into communication with the Moulvie’s 
followers. 

Each hamlet marked the centre of a cultivated area. 
They could distinguish the jungle from the arable land 
almost by the animals the isturbed. A grey wolf, 
skulking through the sparsely wooded waste, would be 
8 by a herd of timid deer. Then a number of 
pigs; headed by a ten-inch tusker, would scamper out 
of the border Fife, agele a pack of jackals, rending the 
calm night with their maniac yelping, would start every 

‘ dog within a mile into ® frenzy of hoarse barking. Some- 

- times a fox slunk across their path. Out of many a tuft 

“ hey drove @ startled hare. Io the dense undergrowth 

i humnied. and rustied a hidden life of greater mystery. 

* "Where water lodged after the rain there were countless 
millions of frogs, croaking in harsh chorus, and being 
ceaseleasly hunted by the snakes which: the monsoon 
had driven from their nooke and crannies in the rocks. 

On such a night al] India seems to be dead as a land, 


HOME NOTES ie ae necessary to the home as mint sauce fe to lamb. 
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WEEK ENDING 
Serr. 26, 1907. 


ROADS CHOKED BY JOKES. 

Tue practical joker who, by the simple expedient of 
sending out some scores of -bogus orders to tradesmen, 
succecded the other day in coking Abbey Street, 
Permondsey, with carts and drays from one end to 
the other, ied pretty closely the methods in- 
augurated nearly a century ago by Theodore Hook. 

But the “Great Berners Street Hoax,” as it got to 
be cal'ed, was on a far more extended scale. Six 
weeks were occupied by the confederates—amonget 
whom was a celebrated actress—-in perfecting their 
plans, and 4,000 letters were sent out. 

The result was that on the day mentioned for the 
delivery of the Bat see not Berners Street alone, but 
practically all Oxford Street was blocked. Various 
aistingui persons, too, were inveigled to the spot 
hy ingeniously worded epistles, amongst them being 
the Royal Duke of Gloucester, the Governor of the 
Bank of England, the chairman: of the East. India 


Company, and the Lord Mayor of London, who drove’ 


up in his state carriage. : 

A curious—and less well-known-—example of this 
same kind of hoax was that played upon Geo: 
Payne, the millionaire landowner and sporteman, who 
was afterwaris rendered famous by his ie pe of 
Lord de Ros. Somebody wrote to a number of brokers, 
erdering large quantities of tallow~in tierces~to be 
delivered at his chambers in Bond Street on a certain 
day. es 


As this was at the time of the Crimean war, when 


rpeculation in this, and other similar stores, wae 
rife, no suspicion was aroused ; and on the morning 
of the date — in the for sie -while 
Payne was at fast, a ment was put 
into his hands by his Loateonener, coupled with the 
announcement that “the man had come with the 
tallow.” . . . - ro * . ; 

- Going to the door, he found a cart full of tallow 
casks standing befére it, and, 23 far as the eye could 
seach, stretched a etring of similar vehicles laden with 
the same “unsavoury compound. “Hang: me,” he ex- 
claimed later on to a knot of friends whom he found 
at the Turf Club, “if Bond Street waen’t choked 
with tallow-carts right up to Oxford Street and down 
to Piccadilly.” =~ : 


GextLeman: “And remember, James, -there’ are 
two things I must insist upon—truthiulness and 
ubedience ” 

Footman: “Yes, sir. And when you tell me to 
‘ell tha visitors you’re out when you're: in, which 
hall it be, sir?” 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT. 


VANISHED POLAR EXPEDITIONS. 

Tue news of the safe return of Captain Mikkelson, 
of the Arctic exploring ship Duchess of Bedford, from 
his venturesome sledge journcy into the hitherto un- 
visited and icecovered seas ving north of Aleska, 
makes welcome reading. Not all Jost Arctic explurers 
have been ually lucky. 

Baron Toll, for instance, and his party, who dis- 
appeared while sledging off the New Siberian Islands 
in 1902, have never since been heard of, or has any 
trace of them been found from that day to this; and 
the same remark applies to the three unfortunate mem- 
bers of the Duke of Abruzzi’s expedition, who some- 
how got separated from the rest of the party near 
Franz Josef’s Land in 1900. 

Andrée’s expedition of threc has also disapp<ared 
utterly, and in all probability for ever, from human 
ken; and there is, of course, the terrible case of 
Sir John Franklin and his subordinates, 138 officers 
and men in all, who perished miserably down to the 
very last man whilc trying to march over the ice 
from their frozen-in ships to the Hudson Bay 4: ttle- 
ments. 

Of the Greely expedition, Icst in the ice in 188], 
six survivors were almost miraculuusly found near 
Cape Sabine in. 1884 by the T'hetis, the rest of the 
‘members, nineteen persons in all, having died of cold 
and starvation. The Jeanette expedition fared but 
little better, tho ship being crushed by the ice in 
4884 cff the New Siberian Yslands, and most of her 
crew Icet. While of the Swedish expedition on board 
the Ripple, which left St. John’s in June, 1892, no 
trace has been found. . 

Perhaps, however, the most weird disappearance 
recorded in Polar-annals comes from the South Polar 
regione. In 1826 Captain Robert Johnson, an ex- 
perienced ice navigator, set sail from New Zealand 
to try ‘and penetrate the pack southward, and did so. 
But he never came out again, and the sup 


that he was unable to make his way back, and 


perished with all his crew, in what is now known as | 


the Ross Sea. . 


“Waar you need, my man, is change of scene,” 
said a doctor to a patient.” 

“Rats,” was the response. “I’m a scene shifter!” 

—> § a ——— 

“I1's very puzzling,” said a worried-luuking woman 
to one of her neighbours. 

“What's that? 

“T can’t tell whether Willy is Aron the parrot, 
or whether the parrot is corrupting Willy.” 


ition is ' 
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COSTLY GIFTS TO WARDERS. 


THE anonymous gift of a five-pound note apiece to 
seven warders doing duty at Pentonville Prison has 
caused considerable speculation, and sme little un- 
easiness, amongst the authorities. 

That the money comes from a prisoner recently 
liberated, and ig intended as a wask of appreciation 
for kindnesses received, is taken for granted. But 
the identity of the donor cannot be determined, so 
that to return the notcs is out of the question. 

Presents of this kind, it may be mentioned, are 
nearly always bestowed anonymously; also, they are 
not nearly of eo infrequent occurrence as outsideis 
might be tempted to think. 

_ There is, for instance, living at this present moment 
in a North London suburb a prosperous tradesman, 
who owes his first step to fortune to having been 
a ape igre no less asum than £100 by a certain 
ady of title who was temporarily under his charge 
while he was acting as agsistant-warder in a metro- 
pons prison. si Rey he the only one to benefit 

y her bounty. ree other warders received £50 
each, and the prisoner detailed to clean out her cell 

| for her was made happy, on her release, with a like 
sum. 

It ig in America, however, the land of “graft,” 
that this system of indirect bribery-—for it is nothing 
else—is carried to its greatest pitch of perfection. 
Thus, the Lexow Committee elicited the fact that 
the warders in the Tombs Prison—New York’s 
- biggest gaol—looked to “make” from £100 to £300 
a year in this manner, and that wealthy malefactors 
were sometimes “bled” to the tune of tens of 
thousands of dollars. 

True, this was some time back. _ But that the 
system still prevails was proved at the Thaw trial, 

| Siete it transpired that more than £300 had been 


—— 
=~ 


distributed amongst the custodians of the millionaire 
murderer, in return for which he had had his cell 
converted into a bower of roses, was given the best of 
food and drink, and was granted in addition all eorts 
of privileges that were sternly denied to less fortun- 
ately situated prisoners. 


ee 9 ee ee 


Macistrare (tv burglar): “Look here, my man, if 
you don’t mend your ways you are sure to come to 
’ grief. What made you take to such a miserable line 
i of business ?” 
| Prisoner: “The business is good enough, only 
pi ae your honour and the police it has been 
ruined.” 


“THE SECRET FEAR.” 


In a recent issue of a well-known London publication, 
a writer deals with the “secret fear” of getting fat 
which possesses every woman at some period or other of 
her existence. ‘“ None of them escapes,” says he. ‘ Be 
they never so sane, sooner or later t shadow becomes 
substance, and they succumb. They see a stout woman 
in the street, and suddenly see themselves getting stout 
lise her. With a shudder, they determine to starve— 
and do ao, until their dresses require to be altered. 
Such is the feminine fear of si Seal : 

How this dread of the “ Hosey mbonpoint”’ preys 
zpon the minds of many women—and not a few men— 
we a'l know. Butit is amazing that with such a reliable 
and pleasant and harmless treatment as the Antipon 
treatment ready to hand so many stout persons should 
allow the tendency to get fat—the tendency which, in 
fact, constitutes the of obesity—to get a gri 
upon the constitution. The old-fashioned remedies an 
treatments for obesity never destroyed thut tendency, 
however much the partial m and dangerous 
mineral drugging they generally entailed may have 
reduced the weight. A few rational satisfying meuls 

ken, and the fatty excess would show prompt signs of 
redevelopment. Now, Antipon, without the aid of 
drugs and without any unpleasant dietary limitations, 
does most undoubtedly eradicate the distressing 
tendency to run to fat, whilst at the same time rapid] 
reducing tae excessive avoirdupois. Who!lesome f 
without stint is an essential of the Antipon treat- 
ment. For this reason strength and Nec 4 gradually 
return with every day's treatment. When correct 
natural pi ions are restored the cure may be 


especially beneficial effect veon the digestive system. 
it gives a keen appetite, P 
assimilation, so thet natrition is perfeet. The blood, 


gratefal men and women have given volaniary testimony 

to its remarkable fat-absorbent and health-restoring 

Virtues. These letters of thanke and praise may be seen 

Gasngons wo chepoced at the oflees of the Antigos 
ye : 


The “secret fear” of getting fat is ee ne 
by esthetic considerations, and the danger to health— 
and even to life itself, sometimes—is little dreamt of. 
But the danger is no less real, owing to the excess of 
fat, which clogs the vital organs, and hinders their free, 
healthy action. This internal excess of fatty matter is 
all eliminated by Antipon, and the consequent effect on 
the general health is supreme. Palpitation of the heart 
ceases, and breathing becomes easy. 

Antipon is a refreshing liquid, containing no trace of 
any mineral substance. It can be taken at any hour, 
and never produces any unpleasant after-effects. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. aud 4s. 6d., by 
Chemists, Stores, &c.; or in case of difficulty may Le 
obtained (on remitting amount) carriage paid, in private 
package, direct from the Sole Manufacturers, The 
Antipon Compuns, 13 Olmar Street, London, 8.5. 


SOSSRIRIVIVIUIY 


GLOWING TESTIMONY. 
By an Eminent French Physician. 


Absolved fron the professional es which obtains in 

this country, whereby members of mzdical faculty are 

precluded trom offering si testimonia's to froprietary 

—— an eminent Paris . oil Saswolunis ly Byooms 

Company wit 'o. lowing gratifying letter : 
™ Jj “ Rue Marbeuf, Paris. 

“T must frankly say that Antipon is the only product that 

I have ever met with for very quick, very efticacious, and 

gbsolutely harmless reduction of obesity 3 all other 

perfectly useless, and some absolutely dangerous. 

“ You are at eet libzety to make whatever use you like 

2s 
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The *‘ Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News,”’ 
in its issue of August 3st, says :— 


“I must say a good word for the Antipon cure of 
obesity which I have reason to know has come off 
satisfactorily in a long-standing case. The advantage 
of this system is that it asks nothing in the way of 


sacrifice from the patient. Of irksome dietary restrictions 
there are none. Thus it is totally to old-time 
remedies that starved the body into and general 


debility. Antipon assists digestion and assimilation, 
and gee mason aren: Bing og sendy 

i luction un PO) ions and correc’ 
weight are restored. By that time the 
su hier eo far — a a 

ri healthy you sical and men 

a j Yok eh whaliocma culbect rharees 
aid, agreeably tart and refreshing, 


+| Antipon is both pleasant and easy to take, 
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“The Weekly Dispatch,”’ in its Ju'y 28th issue, 3 
saysi— 


BARDIA 
Great Cure for Ohesity. 


“ Excessive fatness is an evil which makes life a misery 
to countless men and women who have, as they despuir- 
ingly exclaim, ‘tried everything’ without avail. But 
if five have not tried Antipon they have certainly not 
‘tried. everything,’ for they have omitted the one 
remedy which will effect a really permunent cure in 
every case where the simple and pleasant course is con- 
sistently followed. When normal weight and symmetrical 
porn are restored the doses cease, as the dis- 

eartening tendency ‘to put on flesh’ is destroyed. 
Within a day and a night of the first dose there is a 
reduction of 80z. to 3lb., and then a daily diminution 
until complete cure. The tonic effects of Antipon are 
remarkable. It restores a healthy appetite, and as it 
requires the assistance of strengthening food in plenty, 
the effect upon the general health is wonderfully 
beneficial. A course of Antipon gives back health, 
vitality, and beauty, however oageteering tbe obesity 
may have Leen. Antipon is purely her in com- 
ition, refreshing to the te, and entirely harmless, 
Briefly put, it isa perfect ome treatment for the sure 


cure of corpulence 


ESTA AN AANANYANYAN YANN ANA ANY g 
“* The Tatler,” in its July 10th issue, says :— 


2 NAVAS AVIVA 
Obesity Successfully Treated. 
ae 


“It cannot be denied that obesity is not only a 
condition that is far from comfortable, but at the same 
time real harm may result by a condition to 
remain. Thousands of stont ms have permanently 
regained normal weight and natural proportions by 
means of an admirable scientific treatment, to wit, 
Antipon, and at the same time have been restored to 
robust health and splendid vitality. The se-:ret of the 
success of Antipon is that it has the peculiar power of 
subduing the tendency to excessive fat development se 
that normal weight and symmetry are restored.” 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d., by 
Chen . po ete. ; wie should ees dere| anes: 
ma: I—on sen amoun ree, 
privat packed, direct from the Sole Manufacturera 

he Antipon Company, 13 Olmar Street, London, 8.B 
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PEARSON'S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT. Meer ee 


Why be a Victim 
to Indigestion ? 


@] Much of the discomfort in life is due to the Stomach. 


t 


This will be admitted without argument. A great many yourizcome. We prove 

apparently different Complaints arise from one common it, "Bota postnrd pj radar Wii tie teai 4 

origin—a Weak Stomach. Brought about by one cause, it Se, oe k, a Mec hsenyhns cy A there 

4 oy, Tr atural that they ae eer by Pape Saety gineer.” It tells you how we Seal et atenis dealing with 
uy’s Tonic cures every symptom and Ailm -nt arising from is : siwortice Gi 

Indigestion by removing the cause. yous secre sect that parnebera Big 


q Gur’s Tonto strengthens a Weak Stomash and ensures 
the easy and = Das - =e Ring Tomto 
thus prevents Flatulence or Wind, Heartburn, Nausea, ; u 
Pain atter Eating, Headache, Giddiness, and Constipation— traction, ff serge it age aside the curtain 
all certain signs of inefficient Digestion. enon. cctdines etn n 

q With perfect Digestion assured by the aid of Gor’s — cold facts. Ht enlightens the 
Towtc, the body is better nourished—Strength is i who is interested and instructs 
‘Weakness and Debility are overceme, the Nervous System informs the man who is igno- 
ikon crate the Spirits e: — and the whole out- It tells of new fields and 


Life becomes more no Coffee as good as inta—withont 
fear ere those fields 


Symingtons|*: 
Coffee Essence 


can be read by the young as well as 
Without question the purest, the 


the old. It will serve as a fund of 
cheapest, and the best money can buy. 


far into 
of visions; on the 


Guy’s Tonic is the 
Unfailing Remedy. 


Mr. Joseph Sootney, of Nassington, Wansford, Northants, 
writes : 


information for the former and a 
of inspiration to the latter. 
For every careful, thrifty man or 
woman it.is one of the books that is 

tial. Qne’s education is not 
without having read its 
i and fascinating pages. The 


“fiittle more than two years since I was very ill, 
having suffered for a very long time from Indigestion. No subject of mone -making by modern 
matter what I took for it, I got little or no relief, until one : ods is ly explained, and, 
day I happened to read a paper in which I saw published a considering the invaluable nature of 
letter written by a lady, stating her case, and how she had the information im , it is done 

t no relief until Guy’s Tonic was tried, and the mar- in ek 8 ys hichest ea 
vellous effect the first dose had. I at once made up my sh seni a lb tut 
mind to try Guy’s Tonic. I got a small bottle, and am Nearly ca handred thousand 
thankful to say the first dose I took had as an effect copies of this publication have 
in my case, for I at once felt great relief. y the time I already been distributed, and those 
had taken one small bottle I could eat and enjoy my food, who have read it through have sent 
and not feel any ill effects after. for copies for their friends. 
“From that time to the present I have kept Guy's Towic 


DESK 168, PRINCES STREET, IPSWICH. 


1% CARD OF A Bi book, eo pa ony read 
by me, and whenever I feel any symptoms of the complaint LAKEYS without benefit, will, for a limite 
T take @ dose or two, and find it soon puts me right bec ae be sent free to all 


I therefore highly recommend Gur’s Tontc to all who suffer ‘ OTECT here is, of course, no telling how 
from Indigestion.” Boot PR ORS soon it may be impossible to procure 
i [farther copies, and it would there- 
‘Ifore be unwise to miss such an 
| |opportunity. 
rite at once—to-day—and you 
will receive a copy by return post. 
Simply send your full name and 
address (a post-card will do) to the 


Elffel Tower [oir ern Amol and 


tler (Room 441 c), 124 Holborn, 
London, E.€. 
"Phe book will be sent you abso- 


lutely free of all cost, and you may 
| tail 
id it. You 


keep it without incurring wy 


Guy’s Tonic is a great boon to Dyspeptics—to 
the Weak and Debilitated it is «new life.” Guy’s 
Tonic is sold by Chemists and Stores throughout the 
World at 1/1} and 2/9 per Bottle. 


uaker Oat 


ECONOMICAL—NOURISHING—DELICIOUS 


A 19. pociet memes 5 
pudding in ten minutes. 
. will be deligh 
> 


have once tried “President” Heels, ensure 


continued use by mes and women alike. : 

‘When wearing “ President’ Heels one experiences a delight. 

= oman similar to that bp allot - well-kept 
- Walking is a pleasure never tires. 

More than this, “Presidents ” gutwear four ordinary leather 
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Nisa A TRULY WONDERFUL HUMAN DOCUMENT. 


C.UERIN'S Lire 


named ‘* Dutch Gus 
Office at Paris. 


Treated Like Beasts of Burden. 


On St. Joseph’s I was employed on road-making 
and in scavenging work. The monotony, after the 
first few days, was something awful. Out to work at 
five on an empty stomach, back to our shed at ten to 
a meal of black bread and tough, tuberculous Vene- 
zuclan beef, washed down by muddy water; a brief 
siesta in a stifling, vermin-infested compound ; 
then driven out again to our toil like co many beasts 
of burden. 

At sunset, a meal of cabbage soup and what, black 
bread we chanced to have remaining over from 
“dejeuner.” Then to bed, in ao big dormitory, 
os en of us—with Chinese, Arabs, and 
“ niggers.”? There were things done in these dormi- 
tories, in the dank blackness of the hot tropic night, 
that may not be written of, and that hardly bear 
thinking about. ; 

From the very beginning I made up my mind to 
escape—or die in the attempt. But not from the 
islands. The risk of recapture was too great, and if 
recaptured, I should, as a lifer, have to wear chains. 
No; [ must make up my mind to wait until such time 
as the overcrowded state of the islands, due to the 
influx of fresh batches of convicts from France, com- 
pelled my transference to the mainland. 

With this end in view, I saved up every sou I could 
get hold of, starving meanwhile on the poisonous 
prison fare. I had to exercise no little self-control to 
do this, for I was often ill in body and always ill in 
mind. Only the idea of ultimate freedom buoyed 
me up. 

Oibers were not so patient. One, a Frenchman 
named Lupi, improvi a boat out of a coffin that 
had been made on the islands for a warder who had 
died, and in this strange craft tried to reach tho 
seashore opposite. But it overturned, and the sharks 
ate him. Three others were sealed up in barrels, at 
their own jucst, and committed to the waves, 
what time the currents set with the tide in the 
direction of the mainland. 

Marvellous to relate, all the barrels did actually 
wash ashore on the beach opposite the islands; but 
in only one was a living man; and‘he-was promptly 
pounced upon by the guards, and ferried across again 
in chains.. The other two were found dead on arrival 
half-suffocated and half-drowned by the water that had 
washed and leaked through the air-holes in the tops of 
the barrels. 

Perhaps, but for. these and other similar examples 
before me, I should have tried to escape sooner than 
I did, in which case this story would never have been 
written, for failure would have been practically cer- 
tain to have attended my efforts. But I was not 
going to wager my life—for that was what it amounted 
to—against a certainty. So I waited—and waited. 


The Long-Planned Escape. 


At last came the gr gear te day when I left 
my island prison for the mainland. My only fear 
had been that I should be deported up country to one 
of the log-cutting camps. But no; I was a tailor, and 
therefore, in the cyes of the officials, a “ useful” man. 
Sa I was sent to a sub-prison a little way up the 
Maroni River, and there set to work making uniforms 
for the warders. 

I continued at this for nearly another year before 
my chance came. Then one night a sleepy warder and 
a river fog combined to afford it, and I dashed for the 
forest and freedom. With me were two other forcats, 
Frenchmen and good fellows, who had long planned 
ber escape and had been saving up their money as 

ad i. 

We had between us nearly 400 francs, say, £16 

English money. Not-.much for a journey such as lay 
beforo us; but it was all we could muster, so we 
had to make the best of it. I ought to have added, 
however, that we had previously bought from a half- 
caste an old dugout canoe, also some biscuits and 
— beef, and these were hidden in a convenient 
creek, 
Our idea was to paddle in the darkness down the 
Maroni River, which forms the boundary line between 
French and Dutch Guiana, then stand out to sea for 
gt miles or so, and afterwards head west along 
the utch coast until we reached British Guiana, 
Were we were to land and separate. This would 
Mean a river and a sea voyage of some 300 miles 
altogether. Risky work; but I was convinced that 
it could be done. 

Meanwhile, there we were, crouching like animals 
amongst the swampy undergrowth, waiting for dark- 
ness. It came at length, and when all was still, and 
the last light flickered out in the officers’ quarters, 
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scarce a mile distant, we 
launched our frail craft 
and b2gan our journey. 

We paddled hard all 
night and made good 
progress, for, of course, 
the current was with us. 
But with the first streak 
of dawn we had to stop 
and pull in and hide in 
the swampagain. I think 
that this was the worst 
part of the whole business—waiting all day long in 
the forest. 

We dozed, of course, some part of the time, but got 
little real rest, for the mosquitoes and sand-flies gave 
us no peace. We ate two spare meals of becf and 
biscuit, washed down by the yellow, evil-smelling river 
water. The second and principal one of these we took 
at sunset, so as to give us strength for the night’s 
paddling. 

On again in the inky blackness. The river began 
to widen out now, and was salt, so we knew we were 
approaching the sea. We rowed unt!l four in the 
morning, and then drew in again to the bank and 
hid all day as before. About five in the evening, 
just as we were preparing to resume our journey, we 
got a rare fright. In tho opening where we wero 
camped a naked bush negro suddenly put in an 
appearance. 


For the Sake of Blood Money. 


He was dazed at the unexpected meeting, so we all 
three sprang at him, downed him, and had him 
gagged and bound before he had time to let out even 
a single squeal. Then came the question of how to 
deal with him. We knew that if we Ict him loose he 
would at once give the alarm, for the sake of the 
30 francs’ ‘“blood-money’”’ he would receive on our 
recapture. So we dared not unbind him. On the 
other hand, to leave him there in the swamp, trussed 
and helpless, would be little short of murder. 

In the end we took him with us, and set him ashore 
on a low, swampy island in the mouth of the river, 
after having ungagged him. We left him there, 
shouting for all he was worth. Meanwhile, we headed 
straight out to sea, and as soon as we were out of 
sight of land we stripped off our shirts and sewed 
them together for a sail. This we fastened to a 

addle, set upright like a mast and lashed at the 
tom to one of the seats. Then we changed our 
course, and ran before the wind to the westward. 

For two days and nights we continued thus. Our 
sufferings were very great. By day the sun burned 
and blistered our bare backs and chests; by night the 
cold ate into our very bones. The water we had on 
board was little, and smelt badly at that, but we had 
to husband it carefully, so that thirst was added to 
our .other discomforts. We censed to talk, and sat 
sullenly eyeing the sharks that followed our feail 
canoe, each of us wondering to himself whether he was 
destined to make a meal for tho monsters. 

As a matter of fact, one of us was so destined. 
His name was Henri, a fine, lithe, well-built young 
fellow. From the first, however, ho had complained 
of the glare of the sun affecting his eyes, and early 
on the morning of the third day he went quite blind. 

We tried to comfort him, telling him it. was only 
temporary; but he grew more and more d&éspondent, 
and about noon he suddenly leapt to his feet, and 
either stumbled or threw himself overboard. 

It was all finished in a moment. There was ao 
splash, a shriek, a sudden swirling rush of the black- 
backed, white-bellied monsters that had been follow- 
ing us so persistently, then another shriek, louder by 
far than the first, a snapping of steel jaws, and after 
that, silence. 

We hauled down our “sail’’ and paddled back to 
the scene of the tragedy, but all that was left of our 
unhappy comrade was a circular patch of blood- 
reddened scum on the surface of the sea. Obviously 
wo could do nothing; besides, our canoe was half- 
full of water that had flowed in when he fell over- 
board, and our biscuit was soaked and spoiled. We 
must look to ourselves, that was plain, if we wanted 
to escape a like fate. — 


A Leak, and Sharks all Round. 


So, with heavy hearts, we changed our course once 
more, and made for the land. It was lucky we did 
so, for we found that we had sprung a leak, and only 
by baling incessantly were we able to keep afloat. 
Meanwhi le, our accompanying flotilla of sharks drew 
in closer. : 

We baulked them, however, for by nightfall we 
made out the coast-line ahead of us, and about mid- 
night, as near as I could guess, we ran ashore on a 
sandy spit with thick jungle all round. The district 
seemed quite uninhabited, so we chanced it and built 
a fire, and made coffee with some water we found in 
a pool a little way inland. j 

n the morning we set to work with our knives to 
try and repair our boat, but only made it worse. So 
in the xg we decided to abandon her, and attempt 
to reach British Guiana by marching along the sea 
coast. . 

The swampy, difficult nature of the foreshore, how- 
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ever, and the wide, muddy crecks and river mouths 
we had constantly to negotiate, feced us by degrees 
further and further inland. 

Into the forest—the terrible forest primeval. 

Never to my dying day shall I forget that awful 
journey. 

How we survived it is a mystery even now. Our 
beef was putrid, and after the third day’s march we 
had to throw away what remained of it. It rained 
almost incessantly, yet the climate was exceedingly 


warm, resembling that in the palm-house at Kew 
Gardens, 


Tormented by Insects, Worried by Snakes. 


We were tormented so fearfully by insects, that 
after a whilo the bites all ran together, like con- 
fluent small-pox, so that our bodies were one huge 
wound, Sleep was out of the question, which was 
perhaps as well for us, seeing that the undergrowth 
swarmed with wild beasts—-jaguars, tigers, tiger-cats, 
erab-dogs, bush-hogs, and tho savage bush-bull, that 
invariably charges on sight, and is more dreaded by 
che babies than any other denizen of these hideous 
wilds. 

Snakes, too, swarmed everywhere, and every 
moment of the day we were in imminent danger of 
being bitten. A favourite placo of refuge for tho 
Most venomous of these loathsome creatures was, we 
discovered, the deserted Indian houses—or “ben 
abbs”” as they call them—which we not infrequently 
came across. In one we entered we killed eleven, all 
poisonous, and then had to beat a hasty retreat, as 
scores more, alarmed by the rackot we made, came 
crawling out of the thatch. 

These houses, I should explain, are really only 
“houses”? by courtesy, being of very simple construe- 
tion, just four upright posts, a thatch of leaves, and 
walls of boughs and wattle; no nail or wooden pin is 
used. Instead, they are held together by “ nibbies,” 
or bush ropes. A shelter of this kind is run up in a 
few hours, and is abandoned, as a rule, after being 
inhabited for a week or two. 

We journeyed westward through tho forest for six 
days, setting our course by the sun as near as we 
could, and at the end of that timo we found our 
further progress barred by a broad, decp river. This 
I took to be tho Surinam, but I was wrong, for it 
turned out to be the Cottica. 

We had hardly camped on the bank, and wero just 
in the act of preparing our dinner of berries and 

rilled snake, when a canoe hovo in sight, propelled 

y two negroes, huge fellows and quite nude. As 
soon as they caught sight of us they stopped paddling, 
and, aibough we shouted and mado signs that we 
wished to friendly, they would not come any 
nearer, but after a brief consultation turned the prow 
of their craft up-stream and paddled back whence 
they came. 

Rightly judging that they would presently return, 
however, we decided to remain where we were. And, 
sure cnough, in about an hour, back they came accom- 
panied by about a dozen other canoes, in each of 
which were three or four other gigantic blacks. Wo 
noted they bore straight down for our camp without 
any parleying or hesitation, and as they came nearer 
we saw that they carried arms, bows and arrows, rusty 
cutlasses, and two or three old smooth-bore muskets. 

(To be concluded next week.) 
—_— sj oe 


ANCIENT AND MODERN, 

IN one of our ancient towns which has recently been 
the scene of a pageant, a party of Americans was 
being conducted over the admirable abbey. 

The age of this part and that were pointed out by 
@ learned attendant, and, at length: “That arch,” 
says he, “may possibly go back to Elfreda and 
Edward.” 

“Den’t you like it?” said a guest promptly. 

The attendant explained that he did not. understand, 

“Don’t it suit you? Why are you sending it back, 


anyway?” 
yway 

“Wuen I was coming home last night,” said Mise 
Outlate. “I saw a man skulking along in the shadows, 
Oh, how I ran!” 

“An’ couldn’t you catch him?” inquired her little 
brother, innocently. 


——_——- f-e—___ 
STRETCHING A POINT. 

Miss Mitu1e Browne, who was by far the prettiest 
girl in the village, was blessed with a father who 
resolutely snubbed all young men who came to see 
her. One evening Charles Newton, a bashful young 
man, called. Mr. Browne and old Mr. Newton were 
close friends, but the boy had grown so rapidly that 
the old gentleman did not recognise the visitor. 

“Tt looks as if it might rain,” the young fellow 
ventured timidly. 

*’Taint goin” to rain,” was the gruff response. 

For about a quarter of an hour they sat in silence. 
Finally, the old man’s curiosity got the better of him, 

®Who are you?” he growled. 

®Charles Newton, sir.” 

“What! Not old Tom Newton's son?” 

“Yes, sir.” : 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Browne more kindly, "if 
may rain. It may rain.” 
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DRAMATIC 


By SIDNEY WARWICK, 
SERIAL STORY. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-EIGHT. 
The Dieaded Hour. 


FINNAIR 

“Very glad you have changed your mind,” said Dennis 
Garth, a little mystified at this rapid rolte-face on 
Duckesne’s part. 

The two men get into the car. 

“IT think you said Mr, Ferrol is married?” inquired 
Duchesne, as they glided along the Strand towards the 
City 

“Yes; he married comparatively recently—his second 
wife, by tha way.” 

“And a young wife, of course?” was Duchesne's smiling 
inquiry. “I say young, of course, because when elderly 
gentlemen marry for the second time the lady in question 
io Neatly always youag.” 

“TI Lolieve Mts, Ferrol is considerably younger than 
her husband,” said Deunis rather curtly. 

He cculd not have said why, but there was something in 
Duchesne’s unexpected change of manner, in these ques- 
tions,. that vaguely irritated him. 

They drove to Mr. Ferrol’s office, where John Ferrol 
shook han:’s with Duchesne, emerging from a veritable 
snowdrift of papers to do so. A morning at his cflice 
always flattered his sense of self-importance, and he looked 
immensely cheerful. If, as it struck Dennis, the counten- 
ance of his manager appeared to be sicklied o'er by the 
pale cast of thought and retlected little of his chief's cheer- 
fuluess. it was Coubtless due to the fact that in the short 
spice of an hour Mr. Ferrol had contrived to provide 
overtime werk for the whole of the staff for three days 
to come. 

“Well, I’ve just about done,” John Ferrol said. “Glad 
to see you, Mr. Duchesne; 60, I am sure, my wife will be. 
Think I've got things fairly straight now, eh, Town?” to 
the manager, who assented gloomily. 

- Then the three men drove to Sloane Street. 

* In the hall Mr. Ferro] spoke to a maneervant. 

. “Has your mistress returned yet?” 

“No, sx.” 

. “Did she say if she would be at-home for lunch?” 
’ © Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Ferrol took his guests into the drawing-room. 

* Tt will be a pleasant surprise to my wife,” he remarked. 
“She had gone out before I telephoned this morning that 
I was Lringing two friends back with me.” 

It wes not difficult to see, by his constant references to 
Zce Ferrcl, how much wrapped up in his young wife John 
Ferrol was—or to imagine cay terrible the shock to him 
any disillusionising revelation concerning her would be. 

“Oh, that is a portrait of my wife, Mr. Duchesne,” he 

added—for the.Canadian had crcesed the room to look 
intently at a large photograph of a beautiful woman, that 
‘occupied a prominent position on one of the walls. 
- Duchesne did not speak. He stood looking at the por- 
trait; his face was turned away from the other two men 
in the rcom, or they might have been surprised at the 
expression that had swept it at the sight of that beautiful 
woman's portrait. 

Armand Duchesne’s face was hard and pitiless at that 
moment; his eyes were lit by an inward upleaping fire of 
bitter jealove wrath and resentment, the more dangerous 
because of the hot blood cf the nationality from which he 
sprang, as he thought.of the woman he had once loved so 
Fearcontel , who had betrayed his faith, had wronged 
iim beyond reparation. . 

His back was turned to the door; he had only eyes for 
the picturo just then. Hé did not see the door open, did 
not sce the -woman who for a moment stood on the 
threshold. 

John Ferrol and Dennis, talking, had their backs to the 
docr, tee. 

The eyes of the woman on the threshold swept the room ; 
the change that leapt instantly into her face was appal- 
ling. as Zee Ferrol—Joy Duchesne—saw her husband, 
ang knew that at last her Louse of cards was falling. 

he ground was mined beneath her feet. Here in the 
house of the man whem she had duped by a marriage that 
was no marriage was Armand Duchesne, her real husband, 
the man she had injured—the man who, she knew by his 
look when she came face to face with him in that street in 
Earl’s Court weeks ago, would be pitiless. 
. White and trembling all over, and incapable of thought 
or plan, che retained her presence of mind sufficiently to 
close the dcor quickly. So far none of the three men in the 
rocm had scen her. . 
’ What was she to do? How to escape, with only a shut 
door between her and the inevitable discovery of her guilty 
<acgal The house of lies she had built was tottering about 


| Armand Duchesne's eyes bent intently on her face. And 
| John Ferrol, the unconscious engineer of the denouement, 
stood smiling fussily, suspecting nothing wrong—laughing ! 

He cried: “Ah, Mr. Duchesne, I want to present you 
to my wife, whom I think you have not met.” 

Pride and affection mingled in his veice. 
, intensely proud of his young, beautiful wife. 

Zoe Kerrol made a faltering step across the threshold 
into the room. With her last outlet of escape closed, it 
was uselccs to fight against the inevitable; the woman 
who had walked into the trap circumstances had laid for 
her recognised that. Her house of lies was crumbling. and 
its fall would crush her in the dust of its ruin. Ncthing 
could save her vow. 

Of those present the only perscn entirely blind to the 
silent drama being played under his eyes was John Ferrol. 
He was not looking at his wife; his face was turned 
towards Duchesne, as he introduced him, with a fussy, 
complacent smile than which no contrast could have been 

eater than the deathly white face, colourless to the very 
ips, of Zoe Ferrol. Dennis Garth was startled by the 
change manifest in her. Lines stood revealed in her face 
of which there had been no trace when he saw her last ; she 
scemed suddenly a woman stricken prematurely old. The 
remembrance flashed back on Dennis of the emotion Mrs. 
Ferro] had manifested on hearing of Duchesne’s accident ; 
what was the emotion that now at the sight of this .man 
paralysed her? 

. “No, I have not had the pleasure of meeting your wife,” 

Pacheane said. He was emiling as he advanced towards 
er, 

Mrs. Ferro] stood fcr an instant motionless, speechless ; 

her arms secmed to hang helplessly at her side; then with 

a supreme, desperate effort che pulled herself together, 

acknowledging his bow, but not extending her hand. 

“I hope you are quite well again after your accident, 
Mr. Duchesne?” she said. 

She had courage—an indomitable resoluteness that 
reasserted itself now. Not a tremor in her veice as she 
spcke the convent!onal words; the hunted look in her eyes, 
defiant as they yet were, alcne betrayed a hint of the 
torture of suspense that ccnsumed her now when Fate's 
hour had overtaken her at last, and she saw her house of 
cards falling. 1t only hung upon Armand Duchesnc’s next 
words to strip her guilt bare, and all that her sin had 
brought for her, wealth, position, devoted affection—all 
would go at a breath like thistledown in the wind. 

“Wonderfully better, thank you, Mrs. Ferrol,” mur- 
mured Duchesne. 

There was a charming, deferential courtesy in his 
manner, and the woman, nerved to face the worst, drew a 
little sharp breath—manner and words alike were so un- 
expected. It was as one who receives a caress when 
expecting a blow. Cculd it be that he meant to-spare her, 
after all?—this man whom sh® had sinned agaist beyond 
any possibility of forgiveness, this man wh» was still her 
legal husband. ; _ 

“Uncommonly lucky man you ought to consider your- 
self,” said Mr, Ferrol—“ to have anes through two such 
narrow escapes, first by water and then by land, and still 
to be alive to tell the tale!” . 

Duchesne laughed indifferently. ; 

“Oh, I suppese a man can’t die before his destined hour 
—or. whilst the Grey Sisters have any task left for him to 
perform,” he said. 

His ey2s seemed to wander past John Ferrol to follow 
the tall, graceful woman who was shaking hands with 
Dennis. br a mcment it would have pone as though in 
her stress of mind Mrs, Ferrol had overlooked the fact of 
his presence; then spasmodically she recalled herself to her 
duty as hestcss. She was wordering how she found tho 
power to keep up the mask of self-control at all. 

_ “Ah, lunch at last!” Mr. Ferrcl said, as the go in the 
hall sounded; ‘ Nothing like a hard morning in the City 
for giving a man an appetite!” 

Duchesne walked by his hostess's side into the dining- 
room. He talked lightly and easily, as a well-bred man 
of the. world might talk to a charming woman: whose 
acquaintance he has just made. No hint of constraint 
showed in his manner, no sign that he had ever met her 
before. Even when he talked in a low voice that was 
inacdible to John Ferro! or Garth following them, still no 
reference, actual or implicd, to the fact of their previous 
relatienship. To the tortured woman it was like some 
horrible dream; it was all unreal as a dream. Armand 
Duchesne’s attitude frightened her even more than any 
accusing werds could have done. What did this unnatural 
silence mean? 

Zce Ferrol felt an almcst insane desire to scream; she 
had to clench her finger-nails into the palms of her hands 
to fight-off the hysterical impulse. Surely it could not be 


$ | flight, Zoe Ferrol’s one desperate, up-sweeping glance met 


He was 


er. ; 
John Ferro! had not seen the docr of the room open, but 
at the faint click he turned quickly. 

“Ah, I think my wifo must have come home at last.” 

He ctrode to the door and threw it open, to find the 
terror-stricken woman just outside. 

“Ah, Zce, my dear, you were just coming in when you 
heard voices, eh? It’s Mr. Garth and Mr. Armand 
Duchesne whom I've brought back to lunch,” he cried, 
smiling, never: suspecting-——how should he?—the mine that 
he was exploding. “Come in, my dear.” 

Her last hope of escape gone! 
Nothing could save her now. 


erasing from it all memory of the part che had played in 
his life? The wild thought crossed her mind, to be 
rejected eerie He knew her, and he had some motive 
for his inexplicable silence—not a motive of mercy. 

Sho knew so well the passionate, jealous nature of the 
man who had once loved her so devotedly ; the truth told in 
a fierce, blazing outburst that would wither as by flame in 
a moment all John Ferrol's love and trust—that the guilty 
woman had expected when she found herself face to face 
with Armand Duchesne, but not this polished, smiling 
suavity that baffled her. 7 

Throughout luncheon Duchesne kept the ball of conversa- 
tion rolling. Dennis, remembering how his acquaintance 
had at first declined the invitation on the ground that his 
depressed mcod would make him poor company, was sur- 
priscd; the man talked so easily and well, listening when 
his words compelled an answer from his hostess with an 
appearance of courteous deference -to her opinicn, John 

errol smiled inwardly with a gratified pride. Nothing 
pleased him more than for his wife to receive admiration 


CHAPTER THIRTY-NINE. 
- The Gullty Woman. 
ZINDIALI PLIDIDLIDPAAD: 
<VTotune cord save her now! As John Ferro! threw 
vrin the door, revealing to the other two men in the room 
the figure of the woman trapped on the very threshold of 


that his accident had in scme way injured his brain, 


No Past is Dead. 
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Author of ‘Shadows of London,” “ The Knave of Diamonds,” “In Name Only," etc., etc. 


—it was almcst like a personal empliment to himns:!f- -, 
he felt that his beautiful Zce poe have rues aot 
impression cn his gucst, although he noticed thot he 
seemed for some reason less animated than usual io-d... 
not re her best. ‘ : 

“Are you making a long stay in England. Ductesre: ” 
he said presently. “If ok a we shall see — od : 
of you. My business in the States won't keep iw \.. 
long.” He had taken a fancy to Garth’s acquaintin ; e 

“You are very kind. Really I scarcely know how !u1- 
I shall be kept in England. Originally my intention y.: 
only to make a brief stay. My chief reason in eUiinwe $5 
England was to make a sad pilgrimage—to pay a vit t, 
the grave of my wife, whom I left behind ne in Ene}: 
when I first went to Canada,” he said. ail 

Mrs. Ferrol’s eyes were bent on her plate. She wo; 
nervously exanhlng her bread with restless fing-ns th; 
would not keep still. - : 

“A doubly sad pilgrimage that must have been, ain > | 
gather she died whilst you were abroad,” said John Fors. 
with feeling. 

And across the boughs of scented mimosa, brought frisa 

their Mediterranean shores to decorate this Londcn tall. 
he cast an affectionate glance at his wife, thinking how '« 
would soon be leaving her behind him in England when h- 
went abroad. God forbid that any such tragic loss eo! 
befall him ! 
_ “By the way, Duchesne,” he went on, “that queer ¢:s9 
in which your name cropped up so cddly—it it isi 
impertinent of me to say so—scems to have quite drape 
out. Evidently the police haven't been able to find a trace 
of that George Ailwyn who vanished immediately bet. 
the discovery of the crime.” : 

“Even if they had done so, they would not hive la! 
their hards on the murderer ot that chorus-girl.” ji! 
Duchesne quickly. “George Ailwyn was not the guilty 
man. The crime was committed by a woman.” : 

“By a woman? Have the police made some new dis. 
covery, then?” asked Mr. Ferrol with interest. °4/ 
course, I remember that actor Burgoyne said he saw a 
‘woman's hand fling out that ring into the street—strangeiy 
enough, it was your wedding-ring, wasn’t it? But, if s0. 
how was it that Burgoyne and the charwoman, going up t» 
the flat immediately afterwards, found it empty, except 
for the dead woman? ” 

“The ilat opposite to that of the Ailwyrs was un 
occupied. There can be little doubt that the woman rus}. 
out from the scene of her crime and hid there; how +0 
obtained ths key has yet to be asccrtained—but there sh» 
hil, and subsequently slipped down the stairs unse n,” 
Duchesne said. 4 

“ You speak pcsitively——” 

“ Because I am positive—because I know who killed that 
chorus-girl, why she killed her. The guilty person was a 
woman, a woman moving in gcod society, suprosedly the 
wife of a rich man devoted to her, whom she had utterly 
duped as to her real nature. There’s a whole drama of 
intrigue and scheming behind that sordid crime. Mr. 
Ferrol,” said Duchesne slowly ; “ and the woman committe | 
the crime because her victim was blackmailing her. 
threatening the security of a position she had wen by 
fraud.” 

Mr. Ferrol's interest was evidently keenly aroused. 

“ But there hasn't been a word or hint of this in the 
papers,” he said. “The police have been uncommonly 
reticent——” 

“No; what I have told you is my own discovery, whi h 
I have not yet communicated to the police. It was thy 
then inexplicable circumstance of that ring bearing my 
name flung from the window of the murdered womats 
room that gave me a startling interest in every ¢otail ot 
the crime—that led to the discovery I have told you of - 
that will lead ultimately to the guilty woman's undoing. 
That trivial circumstance cf the ring was a fatal one tr 
her. So far the police are quite in the dark; but now tht 
T have the last link in the chain complete—. Bui it is 
unpleasant subject to discuss over lunch, A tho 
apologies, Mrs. Ferrol; I trust you will forgive my h 
referred to it,” Duchesre said suddenly, looking aciuss 
his hcstezs. Her head was bent down; her lirs nov. 
inaudibly. “ What makes the case so sordid is the utte:'s 
worthless character of the guilty woman, on whom ay 
pity would be quite thrown away.” 

Still Mrs. Ferrol did not look up from her plate. 1: v.18 
well that the plate was not a mirror to image buk the 
reflection of her face. Such a reflecticn wouwli have 
ctartled John Ferrol. 

Duchesne changed the subiect. 
curicsity piqued and unsatisfied. . 

“Too bad of you, Duchesne,” the latter broke in. “to 
stop in the middle of an abscrbing story! But I suvncs: q 
mustn’t, press you, cr ask how you cane to make Urs 
amazing discovery, or how that ring came to be boun:l un 
with this murder mystery? But T suppers we may bev’ 
for a sensational sequel to th Ailwyn case befcre er 
long! Since you say you have solved the mystery, you will 
not, I suppose, sercen this guilty woman from justice? 

“Would it be right to cercen tho woman-— six! ij 
woman?” answered Duchesn> enigmatically. “ Woult 
you be inclined to scrcen her?” 

“From what you te!! us this sordid crime seems to have 
hed no palliating feature. Juctice is justice, and. of 
course, it, is your duty to denounce the guilty women. 
said John Ferrol. 

“Precisely my opinion,” Duchesne said. oe 

The talk Howe: on, sustained by Duchesne an:l his hy at, 
Dennis cat lictening, scarcely speaking. Duchesne s relat 
ence to th crime had set him thinking of the ral “Goorve 
Ailwyn,” who had died so miserably, over wnom ¢ 
coroner's jury had returned an open verdict of Four | 
drowned.” Mrs, Ferrol. too, sat silent—who shall sy 
with what thoughts conflicting in her? 

Continued on page 236) 
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INDIGESTION 


and all Stomach Troubles are CURED by - 
e are going to ask you two or three 


Indigestion means torturing pain, intense weariness, straight questions. Does your skin get red, 
Ls pees and wakeful nights. It means starved & rouge, and chafed easily? Have you spots, 
trata, tae muscles, a starved body and a starved pimples, or blackheads on your faze, or a 
seat Pieced virigura shattered healthandabroken TaxeIr Dairy Ml rash or breaking-out in any part of your 
— u Seige a you — it. on without delay. Arrer Meats. aibody? Have you a bud leg which refuses to 
indigestion, bilisnenens 3] ‘all Fraled mampef in get better, or is one of your children suifer- 
Migs ot the * ing from ringworm or nettlerash? Are you 


stomach, liver and kidneys, worried, annoyed, and made miserable by 


OTHER SEIGEL’S ekin irritation or eczema on your face, arms, 


legs, back, or chest? Are there any signs 
Syrup. 


oure await all sufferers—Free 


The 2/6 Bottle 
contains Three 
‘Times as much 
as the 1/1} size, 


that your skin is at all unhealthy, or is | 


needing attention? If so, fill in the coupon 
at foot, and send it to us at once. 

If your skin is in perfect and spot'ess 
health, that is 2 good thing, but we emphuat- 
ically recommend you to note the very first 
signs that your skin is becoming unhealthy. 
Probably, however, even now you are suffer- 
ing from some skin ailment, and in that 
case you will be glad to know that “ Ant- 
exema ” will cure you. Not only so, but the 
moment “ Antexema” touches the bad p!nce 
the irritation will immediately stop, and 


Your Cure Will Have Commenccd. 


The immediate relief ‘‘Antexema” will 
give you from itching, however incessant and 
intolerable, is wonderful. Time after time 
people write to us to say that the first 
night they used “ Antexema” was tho first 
night for months that tl.ey have enjoyed 
restful sleep. Try “ Antexema” and you will 
be as delighted as they wire. “ Antexema” 
is not n greasy ointment, 8» that you are not 
worried by the sight of spots or patches of 
ointment on face, neck, or arms. “ Antexema,” 
on the contrary, when gently applied to the 
skin, is almost immediately absorbed, and its 
healing virtues begin their beneficial work. 
Whilst this is going on the affected purt is 
covered by an invisible artificial skin, which 
protects it from germs and injury. “ Ant- 
exemna” should be immediately applied to 
scratches, cuts, pimvles, or broken skin, 
because it is through these channels that the 
germs of disease, and b!ood roisoning enter 

inet the system. The antiseptic properties of 
THE HAPPY MEDIUM * Antexema ” are therefore of the greatest 
value, as they disarm the germs and render 
IN SAUCES. 


Neither too hot nor too vinegary. 
Just the right amount of piquancy 
and zest to suit all tastes. 


of course, skin illness is tl:e outward sign o 
impurity of the Blood, 


and in that case, whilst applying “ Ant- 
exema” outwardly, you should also take 


DELICIOUS FRUITY FLAVOUR. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. If difficult to obtain locally, 
however, a full-size sample bottle, with name of nearest 
agent, will be sent free on recoipt of six penny stamps. 


E. LAZENBY & SON, Ltd., 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


BEECHAMS PILLS 


will make you Look Well, Feel Well and Keep Well. 


These family favourites are composed entirely of Medicinal Herbs, and are 
warranted free from Mercury or other poiscnous substance. They cleanse the 
stomach and bowels: invigorate the whole nervous system and give tone and 
Energy to the muscles. BEECHAM’S PILLS have stood the test of over fifty 
years without the publication of testimonials. Parents recommend them to 
thett children + friends recommend them to one another, and 
BEECHAM’S PILLS RECOMMEND THEMSELVES, 
PPP PPD OD 


6,000,000 BOXES SOLD ANNUALLY. 
Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lanc., and 
sold everywhare in ‘oxes price 1/1 (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills. 


A'l Nurse: nowacays recognise ihe wonder- working 
powers of * Antexema.” 


“ Antexema Granules,” which embody the 
valuable blood purifying clements of the 
famous springs of Hurrogate. Also if you 
are desirous of regaining and muintaining 
skin health, you should always use “ Aut- 
exema Soap,” whieh is equally suitable for 
bith, toilet, nursery, or shampooing. 

Read our Family Wandbook, which tel's 
you all ahont Acne, Babies’ Skin Trovh}. « 


TRIAL 
COUPON 


x 
SONNE 


““NO MORE SKIN ILLNESS.’”’ 


Relief, restful nights free from irritation, and certain 


Trial offered to our readers. 


Bad Complexions, Ba.bers’ Rash, Blackheads, 
Blotches, Burns and Scalds, Delicate, Sensi- 
tive, Irritable Skin; Skin Troubles affecting 
the Ears, Eyes, Feet, Hands. and mes 
Eczema (chronic and acute), Eczema of the 
Legs, Facial Blomishes, Gouty Eczema, 
Insect Bites, Leg Wounds, Lip and Chin 
Troubles, Nettlerash, Pimples, Prickly Heat, 
Psoriasis, Ringworm, Shingles, and Ulcers. 
Our Family Handbook not only shows how 
to get cured now, but how to keep cured in 
the future, and a copy of this little book 


Le 


All Mothers shou!d know that “ Antezema” is @ 
sure, safe, and certain cure for all skin troubles, 


should be iu the hands of parents, nurses, 
and all who value the health of their skin. 


Why be Disfigured, Torturcd, and 
Humiliatod ? 
Nothing can be more exasperating to a 
sensitive mind than to know that everyone 
‘ou meet is noticing some breaking-out or 
lemish on your skin. Nothing is so dis- 


them powerless for mischief. In many cases, | figuring as a skin which is red, rough, pimply, 


or scurvy, or which has upon it an angry- 
looking eruption, and certainly nothing 
worries or torments the sufferer like the 
itching of eczema or some other irritatin 
skin ailment. Not only is this true, bnt al 
such annoyances and miseries are abs: 1 itely 
unnecessary. Yon can be immediately relieved 
and quickly cured, for “ Antexema ” will cure 
you, and do this completely and permanently. 

Many skin sufferers find it hard to believe 
that they can be cured. Over and over again 
they may have tried some so-called remedy 
and found it atterly useless. They have been 
to doctors, skin specialists, and hospitals and 
obtained no benefit, and a cure seems to them 
impossible. These are just the cuses we like 
to have, and the most wonderful cures have 
been effected in instances in which a cure 
seemed ont of the question and ll hope had 
been abaudoied. ‘“Antexemn” cume on the 
scene and carried away as if by magic all the 
trouble, and the former sufferer has now as 
clear and spotless a skin as anyone could 
wish for. Why not personally test the 
remedy that works such wonders ? 

We want to convince you that “ Antexema” 
wiil cure you, and we therefore offer you a 


Generous Free Trial. 


| All Chemists and Stores supply “ Antexema” 
ut Is. 14d. and 2s. 9d, or direct, post free, 
in plain wrapper, for 1s. 3d. aul, Be. 9d. 
“ Antexema” can be obtained of Chemists in 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, South 
*Africn, India, and all British Dominions. If 
yon wish to avail yourself of our Free Trial 
Offer fill in Coupon or write and mention 
“Pearson's Weekly,” enclose three penny 
stamps fora copy of our popular handbook, 
“Skin Troubles,” and a generous free trial of 
“Antexema” and “ Antexema Granvles,” 
'Snl to the Antexema Company, 83 Castle 
Road Tondon N.W. 


RQUICKLY RELIEVES 
fi AND RAPIDLY CURES | 
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THE 
WORLD'S 
GREAT 
LIVER 
SPECIFIC 


FREE SAMPLE. 


You can obtain a Free 
Sample Box of Bile 
Beans by sending this 


coupon, ld. stamp (to: 
pay return postage), and 
your name and address 
to The Bile Bean Co., 
Greek Street, Leeds. : 
Pearson’s- Weekly .- 
Sept. 26/°07. 
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for your next batch of 
Cakes you will never .. 
willingly go back to the 
old-fashioned way of . . 
making them. 


And it is equally satis- 
factory for puddings. 


i 


Cakeoma contains all the dry 
ingredients for every cake, perfectly 
mixed and ready for use. 


It makes about a 2 Ib. cake and 
costs 34d. at Grocers and Stores 
everywhere. 


— z d aos x. Refreshing. 


For FLANNELS, WOOLLENS, DAINTY FABRIC. 
Softens Hard Water. 


LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT, ENGLAND. 
The name LEVER on soap is a guaranteo of Purity and Excellence. 
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“ LATHAM & Co, Ltd, Cakeoma Works, LIVERPOOL. 
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Ft en ceaibel pitsde with tis clk ol 
Mix some mash ato wi oe Do you kaow what Jingles aref They are the very latest 
form of competition invented by ‘‘ Hom: Notes.” We have 


an ezg, roll the substance out into balls. = 
the potato mixture seasoned nicely wit made arrangements by which readers of “ Pearson's Weekly” 
may enter for the Jingle in this week’s ‘*Home Notes.” 
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| CONDUCTED BY | 
(SOBEL. . . 
HINTS FOR THE HOME, 


Prunes 
Are greatly improved by being stewed in a 
little cider. 
To Preserve Fish ; 
Sprinkle powdered borax over it lightl 


SWINGS A... 
WOMAN WANTS 
TO KNOW e e s 


chopped p.:rsley, a little mace, pepper und salt. 


Dip the balls into beaten .egg, then in bread- 


“machine. 


crumbs and fry in deep, boiliug fat till a nice 
golden co:our., . ~ * 
Sausages. 

Take three pounds of pork. fat and lean, 
ont into small pieces, season with a tublespoon- 
ful and a half of powdered sage, half an ounce 
of salt, half an ounce ef pepper. Mix all well 
together aud then press the meat through 
some well-cleaned skins with a sausage 
machine, and twist into lengths required. 
(Reply to NewcasTLe INQUIRER.) 


Aprie Mould. ‘i 

This may be made easily from the small 
apples which fall off the trees so plentifully 
just now. Peel, core, and cut into halves some 
cooking apples, stew them with one-third of their 
weight in sugar, the juice and rind of a lemon, 
and a small piece of cinnamon. Stew all 
gently ti quite firm and ‘clear and pour into 
a flat ‘mould with a‘hole in the centre. Turn 
out when set, stick with a few blanched 
almonds. and pile w little whipped cream in 
the middle. , 


Cheese Souffle. ; . 
Take a teacupful of grated cheese, with 
the: same quantity each of milk and bread- 
ermbs, two eggs, a small piece of butter and 
cayenne pepper te taste. First divide the yolks 
nnd: whitaac-of egga, beat the yo'ks to a light 
solour. Patthe cheese, breadcruinbs, and milkin 
a stewpan, and gradually make all hot, stir and 
add cayenne to tuste. Greasea pie-dish. When 


last line to the best of your ability. 
with the last word of the third line. (See example.) 
fill in your name and address in the space provided, 
cut out the entry form, attach to it a POSTAL 


Street, London, W.C. Mark yourenvelope “ Jingle 
No. 2" in the top left-hand corner. Closing date, Tredged 
Wednesday, September 25th. 

Everyone who enters must compete on the form 
below, and send a postal order for Gd. with it. The 
P.O. should be made payable to Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and should be 
crossed & Co.” All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry forms, 
or they will be disqualified. : 

Of the amount received, three-fou 


EXAMPLE. 


Mary Ace 
Adored the maa, 
Who drove the butcher's cart, 
But ead to say 
She learned one day 


the bread mixture is cooked a little, add the. 
yolks of eggs and the butter, and pnt into the 
dish.- Add the stiffly beaten whites of eggs 
lightly, put into a sharp oven at once and bake 
for twenty minutes. (Reply fo GRANTHAM.) 


Savoury Roll 
Is w nice way of using u 


cold meat. Take 


the remains of a cold joint.fren- skin and 
fot ind “tonesand a wrincing 


Add a third of the quantity of 
Lreaderambs or potato. Flavour with mi 
ouion, chopped sage, pepper and salt, and mix 
with a beaten egg, or two ifn lurge roll be made. 

Jour the hands, and then form the meat into 
a neat roll, place it iu a baking tin, with some 
nieces of dripping on it, and bake for balf an 
Tou, busting well all the time. To serve, put 
the roll on uv hot dish, and pour a little thick 
gravy round, garnish with heaps of chopped 
carrot. 


Luncheon came to an end. Mrs. Ferrol led the way to | 
the drawing-room. She was racked by a fever of suspense, | 
waiting for the blow to fall—the blow which was so Icng 
in falling. : { 

“Tl oe ‘ou a lift, Duchesne; I’m driving near ycur | 
hotel,” said sche Ferrol presently, when his two guests | 
were on the point of taking their leave. ; 

Armand Duchesne bade his hostess good-bye. Still no 
werd from him, still the sword left suspended over her. 
head as by ‘a single thread. On a desperate impulse, 20 | 
the three men were passing through the hall, this woman, 
who felt the walle of ber stronghold crumbling about her, ; 
called the man she feared back to the threshold of the | 
drawing-room door : : . 

“Mr. Duchesne.” : | 

He turned, and with a emile on his lips walked back to 
where she stood, waiting with a charming, well-bred air of | 
courtesy for her to speak, ae 

4 And—aad that worthless woman you svoke of,” sie 
«iid in a low voice that was a manifest effort—“ what are 
you going to do . Armand?” And she Inid an' 
appealing hand on hie arm. ban dates 

Just fer a seeond the mask of his stu-lied indifference 
slippest; into his eyes flamed a sudden passionate light. | 

hen: i 

“ All in my own good time,” he said in a low. light tone, | 
and turned away to follow his host to the waiting car. 


Detnis Garth walked out of the house in Sloane Street 
that afternoon feeling puzzled. oo 

It was none of Bis texinees, of course, as he realise], but 
for all that he could not. dismiss the feeling trom his mind 
that behind the meeting between Mrs. Ferrsl and 
Duchesne, that had been of his bringing abeut. hidden 
forces had suddenly heen set stirring; through the light, 
easy talk of Duchesne and in the woman's eyes more than 
« hint had peeped out—plain to him at keest. if John 
Forrol were blind—of some stress of siranze emotion: pro- 
voked in cach by*that meeting of two ostensible strangem, - 
like vae who, skimming the surface of a shcet of ice, 


treatment from the majority of chi 


her by irresponsible 


THE DANGERS OF ADVICE. 


Ons of the dangers which beset the fect of a young mother is the sea of 
advice which threatens to overwhelin ber. 
She may be an intelligent, educated woman, who has studied and read 
extensively upon the subject of the needs of childhood; she may be aware 
of. some pecuiiurities in the constitution of her child, which require different 


by. 


Below you will find the first five lines of a Jingle. We leave you to Mill in the 
The las: word of this line should rhyme 
When you have done this, 


Uatil they reached the crown. 
all the way, 


For, ead to say, 
Their car had brzhea down. 


rths will be divided amongst the ten com- . 
petitors whose attempts are considered by the adjudicators to be the best and ' there are several pieces, shred them and 
most original, and one-fourth will be awarded in consolation gifts amongst those | them into a saucepan, allowing a teacupful of 
competitors whose efforts show merit. 


guarantee to distribute £50 amongst the winners in the second Tingle Competition. | ful of borax, and boil till dissolved. Pour into 

The ten winning attempts will be selected by ‘‘ Isobel,” j a ‘ f if 
by a committee of competent judges. The Editor will accept no responsibility ; flannels and light things. The soap jelly is 
in regard to the loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 


ENTRY FORM. 


Whatever the amount received, we 


who will be assisted 


I agree to abide by the decision published in Him: Notes,” and to accept it an final, and 
Teater only on this understanding, and I agree lo abide by the conditions pri ted above. 


Idrerr;-she may ‘have the advantage of 
capable medical supervision, but not all this can save her from being deluged 
continually with suggestions and advice from a dacy who ever has had, 
or who equally has not bad, anything to do with a 

Would that every young mother could say, when advice is pressed upon 
persons, “ Are you willing to tuke the consequences of 
your advice? If my child falls ill a3 a result, will you assume the anxiety, 
the care, the expeuse? If he is injured, mentally or morally, by following 
your suggestions, will you consider yourself wholly responsible P” 

Itis because of this absolute freedom from consequences that people are 
so ready with their advice. Hold them to the consequences, and they | fully used. 
would scon be silenced. 


and place in a good situation, 
To "etree Cabbage. 

hoose a fine close cabbage for the purpose 
of pickling. Cut it as thin us ible and 
throw some salt on it. Let all remain for three 


ORDER FOR SIXPENCE, and place it in an days when it should have turned a rich colour ; 
envelope addressed to “Home Notes,” Henrietta ef lg nate drain off the salt and put ina pan with some 


strong vinegar, a few blades of mace, and some 

white peppercorn. Give it a scald and when 

cold place in jars and make guite air tight. 

Always stand this pickle for a le days belore 

using. 

| Pieces of Soap 

| Should be saved, and not left to waste, by 
the kitchen sink. Put them ina jar, and when 

ut 


a 


soup to a quart of water. Add a dessertspoon- 


jam pots, and keep the jelly for washing 


easily dissolved in hot water and in a lather 
| made in this way the finest woollen goods can 


JINGLE No.2. | be washed. 


Rosemary Leaves for the Hair. 
‘| . Rosemary leaves are of great value for the 
| | toilet. A strong decoction of these leaves is 
| | useful as a hair lotion either alone or in com- 
| bination with otver substances. The fresh 
; | leaves are the best. Two ounces mny be 
‘| placed in the bottom of a pie-dish, covered 
i with water, and allowed to stew in the oven for 
| twenty minutes. The leaves may be dried 
| now for winter use. For very dry hair a 
couple of handfuls of rosemary leaves may be 
boiled in pure lard. This will make an 
excellent pomade. (Reply to WHITEHALL.) 


To Clean Brase and Copper. 
The recipe you require is one always used 
in my household. Procure. a pennyworth of 


oxalic agi 

with hot water (taking care, of course, that th 
bottle does not burst). Cork the bottle a 
and label it “ poison.” A little of this ru 

on to brass and then polished will delight you. 
With this I dissolve a little cake of whiting in 
a saucer, the paste is smeared on to the plain 
brass and when dry rubbed off with a duster. 
Bear in mind that oxalic 

acid is poison and burns 

, the hands if not care- 

(Reply tog 

Goutp, Dorset.) 


waters lie dark, deep, unresting. 
And to-day he had become conscicus of a change in 
Duchesne, a subtle change that he could hardly have 


| 


snecified in words. Dennis Garth suddenly found himself | 


: wondering if he liked the man. There was ccmething— 


something too vague to be expressed in definite terms— 
that had? struck him for the first time to-day in his 
acquaintance that faintly repelled hint. 

“I'm rather glad, after all, he didn’t accspt my invita- 
tion to Yorkshire,” Dennis told himself. 

As Duchesne came out of the door and took his seat in 
the green motor-car, he leaned back against the cushions 
as if suddenly faint; he was far from strong yet after his 
serious .accident, and the reaction after the suppressed 


| extitement of the last two hours had told upon him. 


Percival Bentley had been startled by the change he had 
seen in Duchesne at the revelation of his wife’s infamous 


@ 


SUMMER HOLIDAYS. 


For the BEST LIST of 
Seaside and Country Apartments 
always lock in the 


Duily Express 


Lerdon’s Great Haifyenny Morring News;aper. 


ON SALE EVERYWZUIERE. 
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WO PAST 1S DEAD (continued from page 228). | suddenly gets a glimpse into the depths beneath where the | plot; it had been as though all the kindly, generovs side 


that he had known in Joy's husband had in an instant 
been turned to stone. 

That revelation, that had killed Armand Duchzsne’s love 
at a breath, had alco touched to life in him—a man of 
unusually strong passions and emotions—s latent relentless 
savagery, of which perhaps even he himself had until now 

n uncenscicus. 

He had found the woman who had tricked him, who had 

tricked this other man, living in guilty luxury. Well, he 


| Weukl not snare her one drop of the bitter cup that he had 


' told himself she should drink. 


His silence at their meeting 
that afternvon had not been one of mercy, only the refino- 
ment cf cruelty. Dead love had no claims of pity to 
soften the iron of his purpcee. For a little while he 
weuld keep this guilty woman on tenterhooks, play with 
her in a cat-like fashion, makgng her feel all the torture 
cf susperre before he dealt his blow. But when at last the 
blow fell. it should fall surely. ! : 

And at the thought a langh left his lips. a harsh laugh 
that broke jarringly through a long silence that had fallen, 
as the car threaded its way through Piccadilly, that was 
so unexpected, so apparently causelecs, as to make Dennis 
glan-e at the cther man in surprise. The look on his 
companion’s face, of which he caught a fleeting glimpse, 
made Dennis feel that he liked Duchesne less than ever. 

For two days Duchesne did not go near the house in 
Sloane Street. The woman wae in his grip, power'ess to 
es:ape. Let her taste the purgatory of suspense and dread 
anticipation, 

On the third day he called at the house again. 

‘Mr. and Mrs, Ferrol left London to-day, sir,” the 
servant informed him. 

Duchesne had known that. John Ferrol was shortly geing 


‘to Amevica, but it surprised him a little to hea that he 


hel gene vo soon. 
“Of course, Mr. Ferrol was to leave England: T sunposa 


_ that Mrs. Ferrcl has gone to Liverpool to sce Mr. Ferrol 


®) | 


off by the boat 1” he inquired, 

“No, sir; my mistress is leaving England, too.” was the 
unexpected reply. “Her plans were changed. She is 
accompanying my master to .\merica.” 

(Another instalment next week.) 


ut it into a wine bottle and all aa 


"4 


tom nee 
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Sareth Kumar Ghosh, the celebrated Indian author, starts his wonderful stories of jungle life in this month’s ROYAL, 


eee re OE aS a — 


Jingles ! 

From letters which have been received by the editress 
of Home Nores, the new Jingles contest has met 
with great success. There is something very fascinat- 
ing about the swing of the lines, which differ in 
metre from those of the Limericks. The rhymes 
themselves appeal very particularly to ladies, and 
we strongly urge every sister and cousin and aunt 
of our masculine readers to enter on the free form 
which is presented with this number of Pearson’s 
on page 231. When you read the first five lines, a 
number of finishing lines will suggest. themselves to 
you. You should then write down the one which 
you consider to be the most ingenious and most 
original, and send it along to the editress of Home 
Notes under the conditions stated. 


“ Hence Loathed Melancholy.” 

Psren, of Kilburn, is shockingly depressed. After 
twenty-eight years’ experience he has come to the 
conclusion that life is not worth living, and, es 
far as I can gather, he imagines he has made a 
true and original discovery. He incloses a list of his 
various troubles, and finishes up with the gloomy 
inquiry: ‘Aren't these enough to make a fellow 
want to get off the earth 7”______—Well, Perkr, 
if you really desiro my candid opinion, they aren’t. 

_ Instead of going about the world like a wet blanket, 
and writing depressing letters to over-worked editors, 
I consider that you ought to regard yourself as 

_ rather a fortunate young man. As far as I can 
gather from your letter, you have brought most of 
your troubles upon yourself, and if you chose to 
take up a more cheery attitude, you would find 
that most of them would melt away quickly enough. 
Go for a ‘nice, long walk through London next 
Saturday afternoon, and count how mary ple 
you meet who are obviously much worse off than 
yourself. Then treat youreelf toa geod dinner, go 
to bed any and wiké up next morning with a 

le 


more sersible outlook on life. 


“ Cabbage Munching.” . 

A. J. T. writes me an indignant letter on the subject 
of vegetarianism. It seems that he is the only 
member of his family who is not “an enthusiastic 
cabbage muncher,” to quote his own words, and this 
difference of opinion has caused him no little un- 
pleasantness and inconvenience. “In the first 
place,” he writes, “when I come home tired from 
the City, and want a good dinner, I never find any- 
thing toeat except squachy .and indigestible concoc- 
tions, masquerading under such names as ‘tomato 
cutlets,’ or ‘nut pudding.’ It is all very well for 
my people to tell me that these messy atrocities are 
just as nourishing, and far more healthy than meat, 
ut I know that as soon as I have recovered from 
the indigestion they give me, I feel as hungry co a 
hunter again. If I complain, my father says that 
meat eating is a relic of barbarism, and that if I 
want to indulge in such an unhealthy and degrading 
habit I must .do it elsewhere.”————-—— Poor 
A, J. T., os have my sincerest sympathy. Some 
years ago 1 was persuaded to try a vegetarian diet 
through the eloquence of a friend, and even now the 
memory of that experience’ still causes me an 
occasional shudder. I ctuck to it bravely for a 
week, feeling more miserable every day, and then, 
going to lunch at a friend’s house, unexpectedly ran 
up against a roast duck, and all my resolutions 
vanished into thin air for ever. Of course, vege- 
tarianism may suit some people, but, in matters of 

diet, one ought to be allowed to decide for oneself. 


‘What is a Coward ? 

“Ars my life,” writes G. K., “I have been physically 
nervous. When I was a boy my companions used 
to laagh at me because I was afraid of climbing 
trees or diving off a height into the swimming 
bath. I used to make myself do these things in 
order to try and conquer my nervousness, but it 
never had any effect. Even now, if I were in 


Note.—A pensinifs will be 


Is a Pocket-mirror Effeminate ? 
“Can you tell me,” inquires P. M., “why it should 


Whom Should Hector Marry ? 
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danger of losing my life or being badly injured, I 
am sure I should feel horribly afraid. I suppose I 
am a hopeless coward, but it seems rather hard 
that one should be looked down on for what one 
cannot help. I have always tried my hardest not 
to let it interfere in any way with my daty.—_-— 
Cheer up, G. K. No one who frankly admits 
that he is physically nervous need regard himself as 
@ coward. 2 has, at all events, moral pluck. 
Bravery and cowardice cannot be judged by actions. 
Some men are entirely destitute of “nerves,” and 
what would be an heroic accomplishment in another 
man is, in their case, just an ordinary action 
which does not deserve any icular credit. As 
long as physical nervousness is not allowed to get 
in the way of one’s duty, it is nothing to be ashamed 
of. Perhaps you have heard the of a certain 
well-known English general in the Mutiny, who, 
although the bravest of the brave, invariably shook 
like an aspen leaf at the sound of guns going off. 
One day he was standing with his stat at the 
commencemnt of a battle, and as the firing opened 
his knees began to knock together in their 
customary manner. “Ah! my beauties!” he said, 


looking at them, “you'd shake a good deal 
more if you knew where I was going to take you 
to-day.” . 


——. 


be considered ridiculous for a young man to take 
a pride in his personal appearance? Just because 
I carry about a little pocket-mirror and_a comb, 
people accuse me of being effeminate, and I have to 
put up with all sorts of silly chaff. I like to know 
that my hair is tidy, and my moustache properly 
curled, and I can’t understand why anyone should 
object.” I don’t think they object to your 
being as beautiful as you please, P. M., but there 
is, and always will be, something decidedly comic 
in sceing a man contemplating himeelf in a glass, 
and carefully adjusting the point of his moustache 
to the correct angle. Such concern over one’s looks 
ne greges ei | effeminate, and if I were you I should 
yi to think a little less about your appearance. 
After all, a disarranged curl is not a tr ly, and 
you will probably find that many people admire 
you more when you are a little less scrupulously 
groomed. Such perfection as you appear to be 
striving after euggests those elegant but somewhat 
expressionless young men who decorate the windows 
of tailors’ shops, bearing a lubel: “Very latest 


=. 


style, 45s. 


Hector, who resides in the picturesque if slightly 
breezy neighbourhood of Edinburgh, is thinkin of 
entering upon matrimony. With the prover ial 
cautiousness of his nationality, however, he is giving 
the subject careful and profound thought. re 
is nothing vf your rash and hasty wooer about 
Hector. “What I em not quite decided about,” he 
writes, “is whether it is best to marry a woman’ 
whose tastes are exactly similar to one’s own, or 
whether a slight Brrengity of opinion would not be 
more interesting, in one’s lifelong companion.” ——— 
———One thing is oe certain, Hector, and that is 
that you have never been in love. In all probable 
while you ara still pondering over the subject, 
some charming girl will come along, and you will 
suddenly find that all your doubts as to the most 
suitable sort of partner have abruptly slisappeated. 
Still, if you want my advice in cold blood, should 
say that a “slight diversity of opinion” on some 

‘ topics was not altogether undesirable. Of course, I 
_ don’t mean such cases as where one can’t stand the 
town; and the other detests the country, for funda- 

_- mental disagreements of this cort are bound to lead 
to una ppintes. But I should think that to marry 
anyone who was as exact repetition of oneself must 
be exceedingly trying. At least, it would be in 
my case. ~ . 


—_—_—_-= 


The Troubles of ‘‘ Sweet Seventeen.” 

Sweer SEventren has for long thirsted in vain for 
information. upon’ two points of etiquette. It 
seems that. all her inquiries at home have met with 
nothing but laughter, and she is afraid that a 
similar fate may await her in Pearson's Weekly. 


from a 
acquainted, she very kindly offered me two fingers 
of her hand to shake. What was the correct thing 
to have done with them?” Her second inquiry is: 
“What is the right answer when a friend passes 
you in the street with the ordinary greeting ‘How 
d’ye do?’?”—_———_—Of course, I won't laugh at 
you, Sweet SEVENTEEN. Pearson’s Weekly would 
never dream of mocking at a damsel in distress. 
In regard to your first question, if anyone hes 
such bad manners as merely to offer you two fingers, 
I should advise you_to extend exactly the same 
generosity to them. The polite rebuke implied will 
probably cause them to be more open-handed in 


or whose suggestion for a title is used. 


Her first question rung as follows :. “When parting: 
lady with whom I was only slightly 


WEEE ENDING 
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a 


future. Ag to your second query, the right ans 

to “How d’ye do?” dapanda, strictly spea need 
your state of health. As life is too short, however 
to indulge in such replies as “I am quite well, 
thank you, except for a slight cut on the third 
finger of my left hand, which I did with the bread 
knife at breakfast,” most of us content oursely:; 
with some such abbreviation as “not so dusty ” or 
afoing strong,” I do not recommend such’ sianz 
expressions, however, especially for Sweet Seves- 
TEENERS, and a mere smile or a nod is quite suffi- 
cient answer, as a rule, to such s recognised form 
of greeting. 


se 


A Banana Detective. 
“No doubt,” writes H..G., “you yourself have slipped, 


and witnessed many others slip, on the dreade: 
banana skins thoughtlessly thrown on the Bieri 
My ides is that you appoint a banana detective 
who will reward any person he sees remove a skin 
from the pavement to a place of safety.”——— 
There is undoubtedly something to be said 
for H. G.’s idea. Last year I removed a banana 
ekin from the pavement into the gutter, but, un- 
fortunately, I removed myself with it, and the 
memory of that incident still lingers painfully in 
my mind. It would certainly have been a great 
consolation if some mysterious stranger had stepped 
up to me as I sat in the mad, and remarked in 
dramatic tones: “I am Skerlock Jones—the banana 
detective. Here are a hundred pounds for your 
kind and thoughtful action.” Unfortunately, the 
only young man with any real detective ability on 
the staff is at present trying to find out what 
or oer to this year’s summer. When he has 
solved that problem, he will consider the tanana 
question. 


ll 


Freeh Air Fund Special Days. 
Tue following Fresh Air Fund Special Days were 


arranged, and took place on the days announced : 
Thursday, September 12th, “Archie Budd’s Day” ; 
Friday, September 13th “H.M.S. King Edward 


~ 
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Fresh Air Fund Figures. 


Amounts previously acknowledged, £3,284 12s. 34d. 


Noel Money, £16 48.; E 2s. 6d.; Richmond Avenue Bazaar, 
, 28, 6d. “Cowing, 25, 6d.; Mrs, K. Davis, 28. 3i.; Lily, 
9J.; H. F. W., 28.; A Lover of Children, 3s.; R. A., £1 1s.: F. ., 
F 8., 48. 6d.; A. Gibbings, 
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Tetta p 1s. 6d.; I. 
radford, 5%; A Mite for the Chikiren, 23, 6d.: 
‘on, 33.; J., .18.; L. W., 10s.; W. Rundle, £5; 
Hullett, 6s.; H. K. Gracey, £2 28.; R. 8. Dunmow, ‘“s. Gl; 
rs. Constantine, 2s. 6d.; H. G. E., 1s.; TF. G., 18.; Combolibus, 
. ‘ = 6d; G. M. 8.18.3; We A. Godtres, 
i'1s.; ‘Ida Muriel,” 3s.; Rickmansworth, 53.; A Yankee, 1; 
1s. 6t.; W. T., West Hart epos', 
Two Little Handymen, 1s. 6; 
., 38. 9d.; W. McCallum, 2s. Gl. 
3 C.J. J. “as. 64; C. 
; Messrs. Reader and Son, 66. 84d.; Miss Chadwick, 
6s. 3d.;_ Ship's Company, H-M8. King Edward VII., per Comt. 
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Grand (Pearson's Weekly) total, £3,413 6s. 3id. 


There ate no expenses of management for the Fresh Air Fund. 
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“ Dail: ress’. Limited, the Standard Newspapers 
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WEEt SNDIN? 
Sxpr. 26 1947. 


ied 
—) Paul Pry. 
<a -— 
[The writer of tnis article has conducted nearly ont 
thoveansdl interviews, chiefly for Pearscn's Weekly and ite 
ellicd pudlications.} 


‘He old form of illustrated interview, invented, cr, 
at all events, made popular, by the late Harry How, 
cf the Srranp Macazinr, has fallen into disfavour. 
Interviewers themselves largely helped to kill it. Tor 
in the latter days of the iinetrated interview on? 
conerally got a great ceal oi the interviewer and 
;recious little of the “interviewee,” if one may use 
the word. , 

Lut the interview, that is, ‘the descriptive or 
hiographical interview, is far from dead. Never was 
there such a thirst as now for authentic personalia 
or “ana,” gleaned first-hand from the celebrities with 
whom it deals, and thus distinguishcd from the o'd, 
second-hand, scisgors-and-paste, and often highly 
imaginative sort of thing. And, although their names 
tay Never come before the public, there aro pleaty 
of men and women who earn their bread and an 
cecasional pat of butter as interviewers. 


‘As one of these, and as the writer of nearly one | 


thousand descriptive personal articles, compiled :rom 
sp-cial interviews, I am asked to ; 
iais pleasant and fairly profitable form of journalism. 

Well, there are some obvicus qualities an int:r- 
viewer must possess or acquire if he is to make any 
sort of success in his choscn calling. 


WHEN SILENCE I5 REALLY GOLDEN. . ‘ 


H2 must be presentable, for clearly he disco nis | 


his. chances. of .a sympathetic rec:ption if he turns 
up with a black cye and « genera! air of having slept 
in his beots. He must be a gocd listener, on. many 
topics. He should also be able tu talk intelligently 
on most ordinary sftbjects. But the loss ho talks the 
hotter, His business is to make the celebrity talk, 
and so far a3 posible he should confine himcelf to 
ecting as a sort of prompter. 

Then, he ‘ehoult te david and self-pcescssed. 
Tactful to avoid putting awkward questions which 
may ewaken peinful memoric3s, and eiso to avoid 
siying things or expreseing ,opiniens 
give offencs to the person he is-interviewing. 

In his business hours, at all events, an itterviewer 
shonld have no politics cr creeds of his own. It 
is his busiaess to ke “all things to atl men,” even 
to the extent of being a little hypocritical. For no 
wae will talk freely about his cherished ideals or 
aims to an unfriendly or unsympathetic Lstcner. 

Self-possession is a very necessary quality, for you 
rover know in what awkward or embarrassing situa- 
tions interviewing may land you. . . 

Nover shall I ferget almost the first interview IT 
ever did. When I was shown into the celebrity's pre- 


sence, he shook me warmly by the band, and then, | 


yazing fixedly into my eyes, said in a sepulchral 


voice: “Yuu came to sce & man, and you eee a | 


monkey !” . 

I have never becn able to think of a tactful responso 
to this eurprising conversational opening, which he 
kept on repeating at intervals—neither “Don’t men- 
tion it,’ nor “My mistake, I assure you,” seem to 
meot the bill. 

AMERICAN METHODS DON’T PAY HERE. 

Put, at all events, I retained sufficient self-posses- 
sion, even when ke attempted to climb up the cur- 
tains, to pretend to notice nothing unusual, and in 
tae intervals of his nut-cracking got sune excellent 

copy. 
But of all the qualities an int-rviewer should 
possess, I place first an unswerving determination to 
deal fairly by his “subjects.” : . Z 

A fairly popular idea of the interviewer paints 
him as a desperate sort of individual who gouges 
information out of his unwilling victim, which he 
distorts to meet his own ends or those cf his paper. 

Certainly the American interviewer, whoso boast 
it is that he can write a threc-column interview 
without ever having even seen the subject of it, 
lends some colour to this popular view. . 

But, like many American methods of business, 
the American system of interviewing does not pay 
in_this country. : 

T should give, as a golden rule for all interviewers : 
Never to publish a line which the “interviewee” has 
not first seen and approved. 

Adherence to this rule undoubtedly comes hard 
sometimes, Celebrities often find “second thoughts 
hest,” and cut out the choicest plums from your 
Story. Nobody, certainly, can be more exasperating 
than the celebrity who tells you anecdotes worth 
their weight in gold, or which would be if editors 
Were more broad-minded, and then says: “But you 
mustn’t publish that.” The temptation to break 
ith is often strong, especially if the objection to 
publication is a frivolous one. 


Takine a 30me oault In midair in a motorcar! 


ive some hiuts on : 


which may | J 
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‘ You may suffer at the time, but a reputation for 
straightness” and fair-dealing is worth far more 
to an interviewer than editorial gold. 

Never, I say, publish anything your man has not 
eeen and approved, and always get him to sign your 
article, or certainly to send you a covering letter 
approving of it. 

xv if interviewers are sometimes guilly of bad 
faith, so aro celebritics. Something they have said 
misy preduce an unexpected and undesirable cicet 
wit in print, and they may try to back out of it, and 
Yopudiate you and your work. Such cases are not 
uneormen, and the only safeguard is the one a!rcady 
mentioned, 

But hero am T at the cad of an interview before 
we have grt to the boyinning of one. 

Tt isa coud pian when asking fer an interview to 
forward an example of your work. Of course, every- 
boly cought to know the journal you represent, but 
periaps everybody does not, and it is cxcessively 
annoying to go to a celebrity only to find that he or 
ee poets to the form of interview your journal gocs 
in for. 

However, let us suppose you have properly clesred 
the ground beforehand, and you ara “face to face.” 

ANECDOTES PRODUCE ANECDOTES. 


ay 


Here you must be left very much to your own 
in allowing you to call. 
but you cannot go wrong in remembering that at 
jinolostly and courteously. 
; and you shonid have a fund of crisp ancedotes cf 
ber any anecdotes about himself or his work. Tell 
happenings to themselves or their works, and in all 
A point I had almost forgctton is that before an 
FLATTERY 13 OFTEN US=FUL. 
ee er achievement cf nny kind may quickly 
|. 
| Lut remaaber to be sire ef your facts, cr you may 
| 
1 
| the author cf “King Ssiomen’s Mine!” 
' stances in vencral. 
note—and a knowledge cf shu:thand is invaluable ; 


intelligence und saroir-feire, but it is not a bad plan 
to begin by thanking your subject for his kindn:ss 
‘Young interviewers are apt to act as if they were 
conferving an cnornmous favour on tho intervicwee, 
bo-$ you ary an intruder, and often a not very 
weleome intrader, and therefore order yourse!f 
! As I have said, the less yon talk the better; but 
i still, you can do good work by eugyestive remarks, 
other celebrities. For examp'c, you ar2 interviewing 
a painter, and he protests he really cannot remem- 
thim one cr two stories thai othcr artists have tc!d 
you, sar, abont their first comnifasien cr curions 
| probability you will suggest some similar remin:s- 
cones. 
| interview you should, so far as pu:sible, make your- 
| eolf acquainted with your “sitt-r’s” life and work. 
We are all cf vs susecptible to delicate flattery, 
and a timely allusion to a besk, a painting, a fer- 
‘ pave the way io that froo and filondly converse which 
33 your geal. 
iall into the dreadful pit of ths interviewer whe 
colemnly congratulate! Robert Lonis Stevenson as 
Whether yor should take nvits during an inter- 
| view depends very much on yourself and cireum- 
If you are going to reprolvce your man’s uttcr- 
ances verbatim th ef courss, you must take a 
| Dut for the ordinary d.seriptive interview or sketch, 
' it is probably better to rely on your memory, if 


you can. The production of notcbcok and pencil is 
apt to make the interviewes nervous and _ self-con- 
ecious, and with practice yen can soon train your 
| memory to almost phonographic fidelity. 
———_—_—> 7s - 

Porr: “So ycu think I should put fire into my 
verses?” 

Editor: “My dear sir, quite the reverse!” 

=> $= - 

He: “Yos, I've done it st last. 
courage erough to ask Miss Wiightie to marry me. 
Rather brave, wasn’t it?” 

She: “Erave to recklessness.’ 

ee 3 ee 
HIS WIFE. 

Tae agent stepped briskly up to Mr. Howard's 
desk, and laid a small article down cloze to his busy 
right hand. . 

“T have here a now Ictt-r-opener,” he said, “a 
handsome article, to bo put on the table in your 
library, and——” . 

“T ‘have the best letter-opener and the quickest,” 
interrupted Mr. Howard, withont turning his head. 

“How long have you had it?” persisted the agent. 
“You know there are corstant improvements.” 

“There’s n> necd for improving mine,” responded 
the writer. “I’ve had her about two years—anniver- 
sary comes next month.” 

—_2 §o—_— 
Beccar: “Kind Iady, please remember the peor.” 


i 


’ 


“ 


Lady: “I've no money with me.” ; 
as al “Oh, anything will do, a piece of 
jewellery, or your furs.” 


—_—~. jj 
Eprt# : . Papa is immensely pleased to hear you 


are & ; 
F : “Ts he?” . 
Edith: “Oh, very! The last of my lovers he tried 


to kick was a football player.” 


illustrations see this month’s ROYAL. 


I screwed up 


i. 


“A Real Cure” 


Mrs. ALLEYNE. 


10 St. James Road, Tunbridge Wells. 


For about six yeara I bave suffered from indigestion, 
and, in spite of doctors’ advice. and of various remedies 
which I took, I continued suffering pain, shortness of 

| breath, nausea and headaches. I felt run down, I tired 
easily, snd was unable to take much exercise, 

Having heard of Iron-Ox Tablets I decided to give 
them atrial. They have done me an immense amount 
of good. They have cured the indigestion, have 
removed all pain and nansea, and have made me much 
stronger. I am able to take long walks now without 
tiring myself. My general Lealth is much improved, 
and I fel that I can recommend Iron-Ox Tablets, not 
only as a real cure for indigestion, but as a splendid 


tonic also. 
(Signed) E. M. ALLEYNE. 


Think over this letter, and what it means to you. 
No doubt Mrs, Alleyne slmost despaired of ever being 
herself again. Can you imagine anything more dis- 
heartening than to try one thing after another to cure 
the distressing ailments which result from impaired 
digestion and to find that relief is as far away as 
ever? But when Mrs. Alleyne gave Iron-Ox Tablets 
a trial she soon found an improvement in her health; 
the pain, shortness of breath, and headaches from 
which she suffered so much, quickly disappeared, and 
soon her indigestion was quite cured. 

If you know the agonies of indigestion, you can 
readily understand how happy and grateful Mrs. 
Alleyne was a3 soon as she discovered the wonderful 
curative and tonic virtues of Iron-Ox Tablets. At last 
she had found a friend who could free her from the 
toils of pain and suffering—at lust she was to be well 
again. No wonder that Mrs, Alleyne gladly writes the 
letter which we publish above. 

And her experience points a way to you in which you 
can restore health and strength to your digestive organs. 
Send to your chemist to day for Iron-Ox Tablets. 


TRON-OX 


TABLETS will cure your indigestion 
and make you well and streng once 
more. Write for Descriptive Booklet 
and “The Doctors Word,” sent post 


nty Aluminium Pocket Packet of 50 Tablets for 1/-. 
If your chemist has not got them. they will be sent post 
free on receipt of price (One Shilling) by the Iron-Oz 
Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


Sounis exciting, doesa't it? . For full particulars and 
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29 can be no doubt about 
that. It is a game 
that must appeal to 
anyone who is of a 
thoughtful turn of 
mind. To the duffer, 
of course — the man 
who is always want- 
ing something 
feverishly exciting for 
his money—it'e a hum- 
drum, dead-alive sort 
of game. 

Like all pastimes, 
of course, it should 
not be allowed to 
encroach on the 

. : serious business of 

life. And there is such a fatal fascination about 

draughts, once you thoroughly understand the game, 
that I would urge all young men not to become too 
proficient at it. 

It is a dreamer’s game. There is no money to be 
made out of it. The only man who ever made 8 
profession of draught-playing-was Jamce Wyllie, the 
famous “Herd Laddie,” who travelled all over the 
glub2 with his “brod” literally on his back. He was 
the greatest player of his time, yet he died compara- 
tively poor. When it is said that he was a canny- 
poing old Scot, with a well-developed faculty for 
petting the most out of-a “saxpence,” thé case against 
Sramgate 6 @ medium for money-making -is easily 
proved. 

For my own part, when I have given public ex- 
hibitions, it has generally been with-the object of 
simply providing an entertainment for the draught- 
nlayers of the particular town chosen. Of course, 
like a prudent man, if the club under whore auspices 


Dravents is a 
OVC delightful and 
scientific game. There 


Ow! 


A Draughts Expert Tells 
His Experiences. 


I gave an exhibition cffered payment for my services, 
1 seldom refused. As a skilled labourer, I was cer- 
tainly ‘worthy of my hire. 

‘T, “THIRTY GAMES AT A TIME. —E_| 


oe ee I pe conttenies au number of 
urds up to thirty, playing perhaps fifty games in 
an exhibition of two and a half hours’ duration: Of 
thes» I generally* won four-fifths, losing a game 
cevrsionally (a bright feather in the winner's eap'), 
and drawing the rest. 

My opponents were ofien what the checkerist. calls 
“serubs,” with a leavening of good players. One would 
naturally suppcec that the erate! would provide 
tho, easiest of victims. Well, speaking from ex- 
yertence, J would rather play a dozen gcecd players 
than twenty “scrubs” and two or three “experts” 
combined. The “expert,” as a rule, “knows ‘the pit- 
falls, by the way, and hangs on-as long as he can 


to “book” lines of play. This procedure makes it | 


cccy for me. I need only rely on memory until the 
«nd game appears, when I can make some tricky 


sariation. 
Bat the “serub” knows nothing about those 
1.” cwedities called “books.” Books for him! Non- 
stise! He blunders: aleng gaily, playing the most 
ixtexpected moves, upsetting,” perhaps unconsciously, 
all my nice plars for a “stroke.” Then he has 
renerally.a friend-at his back to advise him when 
Tam at the far end of the room. ae er 
The rosult is, that I have to gauge every move 
cfrefally at his board. This involves, time -.and 
thought. Iam tempted to set “traps” to finish him 
24 - off, quiekly.- He avoids them, gets a good end game, 
aud may even win. Usually, however, ke contrives 
to lose his winning position. I breathe a silent 
prayer of thankfulnces, and all is well again. 
| BLIND VERSUS BLINDFOLD. —| 
A blindfold exhibitien,- if trying to the man who 
goves ‘it, i6 CO : by: the: murmurs’ of wo! 
. and incredulity it evokes from the spectators. - A nun- 
cher of boards are set, the players take’ their. places, 
and someone who knows the numbers of the squares 
-cries: out each move to the blindfolded: plaver, who. 
sits in a corner by himself, with his back to his 
epponents. He calls out his reply, to the “crier,” 
who makes the move, and thus the games go on. 
1 always made a point of taking the black and 
white pieces alternately, i.e., black at board. one, 
white at "beard two, and so on. This makes it easier 
to grasp the.various positions they stand out:in 
relief against the - blackness that . envelops your 
mind: -Bwelve boards. were the most that ever I 
hendled successfully in this way. oS 
‘I remember when one of my opponents in an ex- 
hibition~ was a: blind man. He had a board of his 
own, with round and equare pieces, and the playing 
equares eunk. 
Afterwards, I expressed a desire to play him a 
gpme blindfolded, :This was my-first attempt of the 
ind in public, and: a novel sight it was. : The 
‘paturally blind’ man had the advantage of being 
allowed:to grope ovet the board with his fingers, but 
J managed to win, though only by a sample slip on 
my opponent's paft. 


« 


if you lite delightful: atories, 


ee 


| Then the balloon, relieved: of their combincd weights, 


| 
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[Kis \Week's Aero 
COLONEL TEMPLER. 

The oe gd of Britain's First Military Airship, 
the ‘‘Nulli Secundus,’’ which Made so Severino 
a Trial Trip at Farnborough last Week. 

In 1869 there was gazetted from Sandhurst, to the 

King’s Royal Rifles, a young cadet who was pos 
of what was, at that time, an extremely uncommon 
hobby for an Army officer. This was balloons. 

He talked balloons all day and every day, and 
between whiles he. made balloons, toy ones, and filled 
them with gas surreptitiously extracted from the 
ordinary barrack supply. 

He also made a number of experimental ascents 
in {full-size balloone, belonging to other people, and 
wrote eeveral treatises designed to show how balloons 
might be utilised in time of war. 

To all of which the authorities at the Horse Guards 
were profoundly indifferent. 

Then the Franco-Prussian war broke out, and it 
was seen that balloons were cused both sides, but 
especially by the French, jin exactly the way that 
this young officer—the “Dalloonatic” his brother 
officers were by this time calling him—had indicated. 

At this, eo is their wont, our War Office wiseacres 
woke up. And the result of their awakening was the 
establishment at Chatham of a school of military 
ballooning. : 

And to it came the pons gentleman in 
But not as a pupil. He was ncy Captain 
instractor in balloonng, anda staff officer. 

The officer with a hobby “was in his clement now. 
He threw himself heart and soul into his new duties. 
Within a few years he had introduced all sor‘s of 
improvements in the making of Army balloons, chief 
amongst which was tho eubstitution of goldbcater’s 
skin for oiled silk as a material for the enve'opes, 
and the use of specia!ly purified hydrogen gas fer 
purposes of inflation. 

Gradually, (co, in the course of years, he gathered 
round him a “ballcon corps” of expert assistants. 
Thcse were useful as auxiliarics. But whcn any 
dangerous experiments were to be conducted, it was 
Ceptain Templer who insisted on conducting them, 
and whenever possible he ascended alone. 

As a rccult, ho had many narrow escapes. But 
the narrowest of all was when he ascended in his 


uestion. 
empler, 


ember 10th, 1881. On this occasion he 
took up with him, contrary to his usual custom, two 
civilian companicns, Mr.. Walter Powell, M.P., and 
Mr. Agg-Cardner. Poth these gentlemen, it should 
be explained, were experienced acronauts. Be Fy 
But it was winter, and a sudden wintry gale 
sprang up, enveloping the balloon in semi-darkness, 
with sleet and snow. The wind increased, until it 
attained a velocity of thirty-five miles an hour. 
carth was largely hidden from view, but Glastonbury 
was sighted, then Crewkcrne and Beaminster. After 
that the next indication of the locality to which the 
“Saladin” had sailed was the roar of the sea. 
‘Pher2 was not a moment to losc. Captain Templer 
‘grabbed the valve line and pulled it for all he was 
wérth, and the partially deflated ballcon descended 
to earth only 150 yards from the cliffs above Bridport. 
The sudden shock threw Templer out, still grasping 
the line. Agg-Gardner jumped, breaking his leg. 


Bath, on 


derted upwards, tearing the linc from Templer’s 
hands, and carrying Powell away. seaward. | Jt was 
‘never seon again, nor any fragment of it, nor was 
the body <f the unfortunate acronaut recovered. , 
. Tho. usual Military Court of Inquiry was held, and 
Captain Templer was exonerated from all blame. : But 
for months efterwards he’ was not the came man. 
‘Tho -outbreak of the first Soudan war, however, 
roused him into renewed activity, and amongst the 
burning sands of t he was enabled for the first 
time to put his. pet-theories to a ceries of practical 
tests. These did not fail him. Indeed, the success 
‘of his balloon corps there came es a revelation’ to the 
Government. On his return he was given a step in 
rank, and a special. intment, that ‘of .confidential~ 
adviser to the War Office on’ military ballooning: 
His salary for this was to be.£600 a year, with an 
extra retiring allowance, and £3,600 down. -. 3 
Army men envied him. But not for long. Envy 
wee changed to pity when it became known a year or 
two later that he had been‘ errested on a charge of 
selling military secrets to a foreign government. 
For two weary months the accused officer was under 
close arrest. Then came his ‘trial by general court- 
martial, ‘and--his honourable acquittal. The whole 
atory was proved to be absolutely without foundation. 
.. The seane in Brompton ‘Barracks, when he received 
back his sword, is one that’ has rarely been equalled 
‘in the annals of the British Army. The cheering was 
heard for-miles around, and officers and men, for- 
getting for the moment discipline and differences of 
rank, swarmed about him with congratulations. ‘ 
Since then, his professional carcer has-been un- 
smirched by any breath of suspicion or of blame. 
He has devoted. himself, as he always did aforetime, 
to the service of his country, one of the results bei 
seen at Farnborough the other cay when the first 
hie fleet of airships was successfully launched. © © 


suicidal notions, eo all 


nowy cate lend reconnoitring balloon, “Saladin,” at | 


-fatal collisions. : 
-: ‘Animals do not hasten their own end so frequently 
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Jost as bridges, 
wells, trains, razors, , 
poisons, and so 
orth offer facilities 
to human teings with 


NATURE SERIES. 


sorts of other useful 
things provide for 
ereatu: 3 
means of se!f-destruc- 
tion. . 

Note that I say un- 
reasoping creatures, — 
for I do not for one 
moment imagine that 
any bird or beast, if it — 
ene reason * man, 
would purposely en- 
danger life or limb; 
and, therefore, per- 
haps dumb creature 

‘de would Le more . 
correctly described as accidental death. But-—call it 
what you will—I do not suppose that it makes much 
Cites to teil pete con ‘ 

; bly, telegra wires are responsible fur m 
bird suicides than anything da have seen ee 
cautious a bird ce a woodpigeon dash into these 
wires with disastrous effect, and those who live near 
a well-wired line obtain many a tasty meal from game 
birds—partridges and grouse particularly—which 
have flown to their wire-borne death. 

Those little ticket-like objects you may have noticed 
—two or three between each pole—-are purposely fixed 
to warn birds of the wire danger by attracting their 
sight to the wires. 

There are, however, many other curious ways in 
which birds destroy themselves. For instance. a 
woodcock was found which had flown with such firce 
against the side of a water-butt as to drive its :vur- 
inch bill right into the wood. 


By “ Gamekeeper,”’ 


| HAWKS OFTEN DASH TO DEATH. =| 

Hawks dashing at a bird on the ground will forget 
to put on their brakes in time Jo prevent a fatal 
collision with the earth, and the same result cecurs 
when be try to overhaul a small bird in the vicinity 
of a wail. 

Foy barn o«ls there is no contrivance more perilous 
than an open water-tank near farm buildings rounl 
which these useful birds are wont to forage for rats 
and mice. 

Seeing its own image reflected in the moon-lit water. 
the owl imagines, apparently, this is an acquaintance, 


and going, as it were, to shake hands, finds a watery 


grave. 

I knew a man who took four 
nest, reared them till they coul 
had become very tame—every one of the four “got 
drowned,” three while exploring the contents of open 
water vessels, the fourth actually managd the deel 
in a saucer, so intoxicated was it with the joy of 
bathing. 

Small birds are not infrequently to be found hang- 
ing dead by ncet-building materials; and sometimes, 
during toilet operations, they get their head and nck 
fatally locked between the stiff quills of their wing 
feathers. ; 

I. wonder how many hundreds of young phvasants 
annually. find. death in the meshes of wire uctting? 
Even h they are well able to fly over obstacles 
ten times. its height, little- nts are sv uiterly 
devoid of “gumption” that they sill try to jump 
‘through netting, tdking not the-slightest warning fre: 
the: bodice of brothers and sisters who have hanged 
themeelves thus. 


Eppa jays from their 
feed themselvs, and 


[_~ WHEN BUNNY MEETS A MOTOR. | 

use, which. get up speed very 
Buched sometimes misjudge the.r 
look where they are flying result, 


Partridges and 
smartly’ on being 
distance, or don’t 


as birds, ‘doubtless ‘because the former move at 4 
much slower speed than the latter. ~ All the same, 
animals suffer considerably from failure to eppreciate 
the speed of trains and motors. 

‘Though various éreatures, such as hedgehogs, rats, 

hares, and rabbits, no doubt, learn by the experience 
of narrow shaves to respect motors, you may discover, 
during an early morning walk along a main road, 
ghastly ies of decknens, dazzling lamps, and 
whizzing wheels. . . 
. Fox-hounds going at full speed will mie ucoe the 
height of a wire fence. Seeing the top strand o! wire 
just before its face—-when it is too late-—a hound 
generally throws back its head in a vain attempt to 
get over. : . 

This is @ terribly suicidal act, for it causes the wiTé 
to catch the vertebro of the neck at a fatal angle ; 
whereas, if.a hound made the best of a badly-judged 
spring, it would probably escape with a shaking and 
a barked nose. . 

Pigs are-said sometimes to anticipate their usuct 
fate is cutting theiy throats with their fore-trotters. 


- thrilling serials, interesting sews about society, aad al! the latest binte 


about fashionable dress, get HOME NOTES. 
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COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 


“Is Mr. Button in?” 

“No, ‘e ain't,” said Mrs. Button laconically. 

“Oh!” remarked the well-dressed visitor awkwardly, 
then, as.the door was abont to close in his face, he added, 
“Can you tell me where he is!” - 


The door opened again with startling suddenness. 

Yes, I can tell you where ’c is!” cried the angry 
lacy. ‘’E’s where ‘e almost allus is, swillin’ down ‘is 
becr with the money ’e ought to give ’is lawful wife to 
kcep up the ‘ouse with, an’ a pretty sorter ’ouse it would 
be bat for me slavin’ from morn till night. In the bar 
ef the ‘Lion and Lamb,’ that’s where you'll find George 
Batton, if so.be they -ain’t pat ’im outside. You tell 
George from me that if °e——” : 

But the visitor was hurrying down the well-kept little 
garden path, and he gave a sigh of relief when gate 
clicked behind him, 

Tho “ Lion and. Lamb” was only a few yards from the 
cottage. The uncharitable had ascribed this as the reason 
for Mr. Button taking it, but it was a libel on that 
worthy, for George Button was not a drunkard. He was 
* past master in the art of making a pint of ale last 
longer than most of his fellows did a quart. 

“Never ’urry a drink,” was his advice to the rising 
generation of Littleton; “take yer time over it; sip it; 
rt it go down gentle, an’ you can fancy as ‘ow you've ’ad 
two.” 

On this partictlar evening ‘Mr.~ Button, who, as nearly 
everyone knows,.wag a jobbing gardener in the village of 
Littleton, was seated-in his usual seat in the “Lion and 
Lan:b” engaged in a hot political argument. 

“Teddy's ‘it it,” he observed, when the village 
s.t down after a rambling speech,.consisting. of the chief 
peints in the Icading article of the particular halfpenny 
Journal that he patronised. ‘‘ Wot’s the good o’ this ‘cre 
Socialism? Suppose I said I would do no more work, 
would anyone:share wot they ‘ad to keep me?” ; 

‘* | would,” said the man who had opened the argument. 

a | men Pee le with money,” said Mr. Button scorn- 
ily. hite, for instance. Would you keep me, 

he” . - 

Mr. Willian. White observed: with entirely unnecessary 
furve that he would see Mr. Button to a little-known but 
reputedly sultry region before so doing. 

“* There,” declared Mr. Button, unabashed by his 
:.iond’s candour. ‘‘ There, wot did I tell you? Socialism 
is-rot! Now, - landed ‘proprietors I am agin. Land -for 
the people, eays I. Don't let any man ‘ave no land 
unless "@e——""9 ee 3: = : 

The door opened, and ‘the visitor who had- called at 
Mr. Button’s house came in.. Two or three of the men 
rese and touched their hats. Mr. Darley, the young 
lawyer, was a coming man in Littleton. - - ‘ 

“Ah, B »” said the lawyer cheerfully, ‘I want 
a few minutes’ chat with you. Your, wife told me I 
should find you here.” ~ 

His thin lips parted in a cynical smile as he made the 
remark, and: Mr. Button eyed him somewhat uneasily, 

The. landlady: of the ‘Lion and Lamb” - interposed 
before the gardener could make a reply. - ; 

Pali age entleman would like to see you in the 
varlour, Mr, : Button?” she suggested, and ‘on the lawyer 
inlining his head the came round, opened a dccr, and 
the astonished gardener followed his visitor ‘into the ¢om- 
fortable L:ttle sitting-room. Darkness was fast scttling, 
+0 the room was lighted by an evil-smetling >i] Jamp. 

“ What did you order, sir?.” asked the landlady .as she 
pulled down the blind. . ; 

_ As a matter of fact, Mr. Darley hadn't ordered--any- 
thing, but-he took the hint and glanced at Mr. Button. 
.." Pint,” said, that gentleman shots, He was wonder- 
Ps with some apprehension what the lawyer wanted him 

or, 2 

Mr. Darley hardly, spoke a word until the landlady had 
fone out. Then, after cautiously opening. the docr, -h 
cosed it again, and joihed Mr. Button at the table wit 
the beer-stained red cloth. . 

‘Do you want to make a few pounds, Button?” he 
asked impressively, leaning across the tab'e and locking 
the gardener full 'in-the face. . at 3 

It depends what there is to do?” said Mr. Button 
Ruardedly; From past. rience he distrusted lawyers. 
_"* P'Ml be candid,” said Mr. Darley,.who had never beea 
‘andid since the attained years of discretion. “I want 
Yu to do a little bargaining for me. You know John. 
Sn’, twenty-acre: field !.” a 

"The oze ‘tween the brook and the railway,” said Mr. 
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How Button, the village 
gardener, became a landed 
proprietor, 

troublesome time. 


By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 


eee. 


mrp taking his second sip at his 
Well, a client of 
bay that 


ing some years ago, and he has nerer 
forgiven me, so I was wondering 
whether you would act for me in the 
matter and buy the land. My cliont 
is willing to pay hundred pounds 
freehold for it. You should 
get it for ninety, and I will pay 
you ten shillings for every 
pound you can sare under the 
hundred.” 


and had a 


un F 
“Why does 'e want it?” asked Mr. Button curiously. 

“That is a matter which concerns himself,” said the 
lawyer coldly. 

_Mr. Button slowly filled his pipe, and took his third 
sip of beer, 

** Supposin’ I_do go an’ buy it for you,” he said, “ what 
am I toeay to Farmer Johnson? ’E knows I ain't got six 
—ninety pounds to spend in buying land. ’E’d chuck me 
outer ‘is ‘ouse.” 

“I'd thought of that,” said the lawyer quickly. “ You 
must pretenc Fh are buying it for yourself through some 
Jand or building socicty—-say the Happy Homes, of 
Moorgate Street, London. He'll swallow that all right.” 

‘It’s marvellous what some people can swallow,” said 
Mr. Button. In defiance of his usual custom, he finished 
off his beer ata gulp, and placed the pot somewhat 
noisily on the table. 

Again Mr. Darley proved himself not above taking a 
hint, ‘and within a few minutes their glasses were 
replenished. Mr. Button was sitting silently smoking, 
and it was not until he had taken his second sip from the 
fresh supply that he opened his lips. 

“T'll try it,” he @id solemnly. 

A few further details were settled, then the two left 
the “Lion and Lamb,” Mr. Darley to depart hurriedly 
for his home.in that fashionable part of the village known 
as The Rise and Mr. Button to etrol] Jess hurriedly back 


to his cottage. 
: The Jobbing dener had almost reached his gate, 
when he suddenly turned, and, hurrying back along the 
main road, entered the public bar of the ‘‘ George Hotel,” 
which was .the principal hostelry of the place. Per- 
sonally, he greatly preferred the ‘Lion and Lamb,” but 
the man he wished to see frequented the ‘‘ George.” 

‘Mr. Batton had been wondering why a client of Mr. 
Darley’s should be so anxions to obtain ihe twenty-acre 
field, for in winter it was generally flooded, and was of 
No u:e at any time of the year, except for pasture land 
and pape with luck a moderate crop of hay. As lan 
went at Littleton, a hundred pounds for the twenty 
acres was & good price. 

To’ set his curiosity at rest he had ventured back to 
the “George” at the risk of a fierce tirade from his 
wife. Yes, as usual, there was Mr. Gregory, in the 
same black-green suit he had worn for years, sitting in 
his usual seat, with his usual drink before him. He 
scarcely uttered a word in the bar, but sat silently 
smoking his pipe, his meek blue eyes glancing over his 
horn spectacles, taking a great interest in all that went 
on around him. : 

It was with some difficulty that Mr. Button managed to 
work his way beside him and offer him hospitality. The 
old man accepted with something of the dignity he had 
had before drink had brought him down to be a lawyer's 
drudge and an associate of the frequenters of the . village 
tap-room. : 

Now, Mr. Button was a careful man—his friends called 

him economical and hie enemies mean—and if Mr. 
Gregory had been in full pcssession of bis senees he 
would ‘have ‘suspected something and been discreet; but 
the lawyer's clerk was of an unsuspicious ‘nature, and in 
Jess than o quarter of an hour the jobbing gardener had 
learned enough to answer the question that had been 
troubling. him. ; - 
' “Yes,” Mr. Gregory said in answer to the gardener’s 
remark that he supposed they were busy as usual, ‘‘ ves, 
pretty busy, Mr. Button, pretty busy. Big things doing, 
sir, big things doing. What eos | you say to a coal 
mine in Littleton, eh, Mr. Button, eh?” 

The old man rubbed his skinny hands together and 
laughed softly. 

‘““What coal mine?” asked the pardener innocently. 

“ ae ‘eard of couls in Littleton, ‘cept what comes by 
rail.” - 1. . . 
i‘ Ha, ha, ha,” laughed the old man, “nor has snyone, 
Mr: Button, nor has anyone. No one knows anything. - I 
know nothing, you know nothing. Mr. Darley, he knows 
—oh, yes, he knows. A clever man, Mr. Darley; a rery 
clever man.” . 

The old man took off his svectacles and polished them 
with a ragged silk handkerchief, and peered nervously 
around him. . . 

As soon as he- politely could Mr. Button left the 
" George” and made his way home, lost in thought. He 
was thinking hard when his wife attacked him fiercely 
. With her tongue, thinking hard when he ate his bread-and- 
cheese supper, and thinking hard when he went to bed... 
I It “was not until the vies church clock had struck 
| the hour of.one that he smiled sweetly, closed one eye, 
opened. it again, and then, turning over on his side, com- 
poced himself to sleep. . 

ww eee . TI. al " 

Mr. Button’s appvintment in the garden of The Cedars 
was at niwe; bat--that--honr-foand ‘him ‘waiting in~ the 
yard of Johnson's farm, and it was not until a quarter 
of on hovr-latae. thatthe <ewaer of the farm put in an 
appearance. a 

R-bert Johnson wes a big-framed, jovial. prosperous- 
looking man of about fifty, a hard man to drive bargain 
with, but foolish ts excess in his charity to less-favoured 
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friends. Knowing Mr. Button well by sight and reputa- 
tion, he eyed him suspiciously when he came into the 
yard. 

“If you're going to pester me about the garden 
again——” : 

‘* It’s nothin’ to do with the garden, Mr. Johnson,” said 
Mr. Button hastily, and then added with a feeble smile, 
‘It’s about land—small ’oldings. I’m thinkin’ o’ buyin 
up a bit o’ land to develop. I’m that sick and tire 
of doin’ other people’s gardens.” ’ 

‘What, going to set up as a market gardener!” 
queried the farmer. 

“That's it,” said Mr. Button eagerly, delighted to find 
the landowner assisting him in his story. “I thought 
a a your twenty-acre meadow, the one ty the brook, 
would——” 

“Well, what about it?” demanded Mr. Johnson 
shortly. That tield was his pet abomination; try as 
he would he could never make it pay. 

“I thought perhaps you'd like to sell it,” suggested the 
gardener meekly, trying hard to conceal the eagerness in 
nis voice. 

The farmer nearly broke a blood-vessel. He put his 
hands on his hips, threw back his preat head, and roared 
with laughter. ‘Ihe gardener, anxious to humour him, 
did his best to join in the amusement. 

“Oh, lord, lord, lord, you'll kill me, Button,” gasped 
the big man when he was sufticiently recovered. ‘‘ Oh, 

es, you can buy it. Give me cighty pourds and the 
eld’s yours, my nan, and a hearty wish for gocd luck 
thrown in.” 

“Couldn't you make it seventy-five?” asked Mr. 
Button. 

Something in his voice made the farmer become 
instantly serious. 

‘ sate you really mean to tell me you want to buy the 

e 

“If you'll let me ‘ave it reasonable,” said Mr. Button 
guard ¢ & : 

“You haven't got ten pounds in the world, have you?” 

‘‘ That's neither ’ere nor there,” said the cardener with 

cignity. “I can get the money, an’ rather than ‘aggle 
over a quid or two, I'll give you seventy-five pounds 
down for the free’old cf that there field.” 
, And, after some discussion, it was arranged that if 
within three days’ time the Happy Homes Building 
Society would advance the sum of seventy-five pounds, 
Mr. George Button should become possessor of the 
meadow. 

Upon which Mr. Button went back home, sent a small 
boy to The Cedars” to <ay that he was the victim of 
a severe attack of rheumatism, and then spent the best 

rt of an hour in writing to the secretary of the Happy 

omes Society. 

He was just leaving the post-office after posting this 
important missive when he ran into the arms of the man 
he least desired to see for some days--Mr. Darley, the 
lawyer. : 

‘Well, Button,” said that gentleman yenially, ‘‘ have 
you seen Johnson?” . 

“Yes, I’ve seen ’im,” admitted Mr, Button, carefully 
studying his hobnail boots, “but ’e won't give no decided 
answer, 'E dcn’t seem anxious to sell, somehow, won't 
fix anything fcr two or three days. ’Ow much will ydar 
man go to on a pinch?” 

Mr. Darley hesitated. 

‘Well, candidly, Button, you can go to a hundred and 
fifty, but only as an extreme. The land ig really barely 
worth eighty.” ft des é 

“Different people ‘as different views as 10 what land 
is worth,” observed Mr. Button wisely, and the lawyer 
glanced at him sharply. 

‘Very well,” he said shortly, “‘repcrt progress to me — 
at the office. My client fancies he can grow—er—mush- 
rooms on the soil, Button, and is anxioug to get things 
fixed up as soon as possible.” : 

. Mr. Button grinned as he walked back. home, . 

The next day a surveyor from.a, neighbouring town 

came over and inspected the meadow. ; : 
" Three days later Mr. Button, who had spent all his time 
trying to‘avoid the Littleton lawyer, and was almost a 
wreck of his former celf, was. officially notified that the 
Happy. Homes Building Society. Ltd. would advance the 
hecéssary amount upon the pment of ten per cent. per 
annum and the security of the land. 

So the purchase was concluded, and George Button, 
gardener, bacnine the ncmina] owner of tweaty acres of 
freehold land in the parish of Littleton, 


IIT. 

The next morning, with the deed in his pocket pad a 
feeling ‘of elation in his heart, Mr. Button set off for 
Mr. Darley’s office. : ae ae 
- The property increased in value every hundred yards | 
he walked. On leaving home it had. been worth a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds; halfway down the village street 
it had been doubled, and by the time: he was shown 
int> the lawyer's waiting-raom he was. firmly reeolved to 
take nothing under a thousand pounds. 

‘‘Cheap, too, for a coal mine.” he muttered to him- 
sclf, twisting his hat nervously between his fingers, and 
wondering whether to go higher. ‘ 

But when he was ushered into Mr. Dar'ey’s presence 
and greeted’ with a curt “Good-morning,” he lost a good 
deal of his importance. 

“Well, has Johnscn conie to terms?” said Mr. Darley, 
as the gardener, without waiting fcr an invitation, seated 
himself in the nearest chair and maintained a stony 


ene: : 
‘“ Yes,”. said Mr. Button slowly, “’e’s come to terms 
with me, sir.” 

The lawycr glanced at him sharply. 

“Well, what does he wart! ”. 

“°F don’t want nothin’ now.” said the cardener, and 
then added nervously, ‘I've bin an’ bought the land.” 

hi” 


Mr. Button did not like the tone of the lawyer’s “Oh!” 
He glanced apprehensively towards the door, but recol- 
lected with relief that a lawyer would be the last man 
to lay himselg op.n to a charge of assault and battery. 


him, he would never have gone to sleep 


HOLY WELLS FOR SICK HORSES. 
Tus far-famed St. Winifred Well, at which Miss 
Mary Hanlon, of Seacombe, Cheshire, was TF rted to 
have been miraculously cured .of blindness other 
day, is not the only pool of healing in Britain. 

On the contrary, there are many ‘such; and 
some of them, according to local tradition, are 
beneficial, not only to human beings, but also to the 
lower animals. 

Thus, the holy well of St. George, near Abergelen, 
will cure sick horses, if they are taken there on 
certain days and sprinkled with water in the name of 
the saint. Similarly, Lady Cross Well, in Ayrshire, 
has enjoyed from time immemorial a great reputation 
for the cure of cattle stricken with the rinderpest. 

Puppies with distemper will be speedily cured if 
they be dipped seven times in St. Telca’s Well, near 
Ruthin, in Cornwall. The operation, however, must 
take place precisely at sundown, and a coin—any piece 
‘of money will do—should be thrown into the water, 
and left there, after it is completed. 

In the South of Ireland, near Inchigeclah, again, is 
the “Cats’ Well,” the waters of which are sup 
to exert, after a similar fashion, marvellous remedial 
effects upon ailing tabbies. They are to be sprinkled 
thoroughly seven times in seven minutes, then im- 
mersed three times in three. One would imagine that 
whatever might bo the ultimate effect of this treat- 
ment upon the animal, the immediate result to 
the operator woyld be scratches, many and deep, and 
plenty of them. ; 

The famous Harbledown Well is also reputed to cure 
cats, as well as dogs and several species of other 
animals; but only of the mange. : 


Mr. Darley broke an awkward silence. 

** What do you want for it?” : 

“A thousand pounds,” eaid the gardener timidly. 

* What did you say?” bowled the lawyer, his face 

urp!s. 

r «Thousand pounds,” repeated Mr. Button modestly. 
Mr. Darley rese. : 
“Look here, Button, I don’t know whether you're 

drunk or -mad or both. You are certainly some of it if 

you think I’m going to pay & price like that. Go away 
and think it over. I'm ready to pay you & hundred 
pounds, not a penny more.” ; 

‘Then’ Mr. Button forgot himself. To think of the 
trouble he bad taken and the fond hopes shattered 
enraced him, and for some minnizs the little office was 
filled with a steady flow of lurid eloquence. Then two 
clerks seized the landed proprietor ana quiet!y propelled 
him into the street. 

Mr. Button’s lips moved from time to time, but no 
words issued from them, and presently, realising that 
ne was being regarded with great interest by a juvenile 
audience, he soundly boxed the ears of a ginger-headed 
small boy, who, unfortunately for himself, happened to 
be within easy reach, and strode moodilvy homewards. 

He began to realise with a chill at his heart that he 
had bought a piece of land that he would not find casy 
to sell. Gregory must have been mistaken; if there was 
coal under the twenty-acre meadow Mr Darley would 
never have let him go as he had. By his flow of elo- 
quence he felt that he had killed any idea cf selling the 
inad sf Mr Darley even at the hundred pounds he had 
fered. 

The Happy Homes Buiiding Socicty would come down 
and take the mezdow, and he would lose the ten pounds 
he paid as a first instalment. He ground his teeth with 
rage and misery, and anathematised the lawyer, himself, 
and aryone else who occurred to him at the moment. 

A yard or so from his cottage he was hniled by a loud 
voice, 

* Hulloa, Button,” it said cheerily, ‘‘when are you 

going to start the gardenimg?”: 

If Mr. Darley had listened to lurid eloquence, Farmer 
Johzs2n listened to language. that would not have dis- 
raced a London cabby of many years’ steading. It was 
the last. straw to the jobbing gardever, and after a five 
minutes’ striking “specch ho, leant agsinst tne nearest 
railings and gasped" for breath. ee ; 

Ths farmer cid not seem offended. He” liad been 
waiting over half an hour for the gardener, but he did 
nof mentien the fact. : 

“Why, what’s the matter?” he asked in surprise. 

Mr. Button was about to: give an enccre of his speech 
when he suddenly realised that perhaps Farmer Johnsen 
would be a useful man to keep in with. He went on 
gasping uftil he had thought out a vlan of action. 

‘it's like this,” he panted, ‘The nian who orcmised 
to ‘eln me in tho—the market gardenia’ ’as been an’ 
beckel out of it, so ‘ere am I with o bit of ” (worts 
napria'able) “land that ain't” (mere words unprintable) 
“no use to me. Talk of——” 

“Why, don’t you sell it agria.” enggested Farmer 
Johas n carelessly, but in his attempt t+ spcak carelessly 
ke siig-tly. overdid it, and Mr. Button pricked up his ears. 

“Who'd buy it?” be asked. 

“Well,” anid the farmer generously, ‘*T should he 
sry to sce you lose by the ceal, Button; you've a wits 
ona suammiail I'll buy it back at the prico you paid 
or it. 

“Couldn't be done,” said the gardener slowly. ‘‘T 
meus’ ‘ave a bit o prefit, Mr. Johnson. If you want to 
bay i!. back you shall ’ave it for a ’undred pounds.” 

“Piskt,” said the farmcr cagerly, “Vill give you a 
cheons for a bundred pounds——” 

“'Gadred an’ twenty pounds,” corrected Mr. Button 

“Hundred pounds you said.” 

“*Undred an’ twenty, Mr. Johzson. My voice ain't 
cver (lear after all this ere.” 

“Well, hang it all, I won't haggle. Come into the 
*J/sa and Lamb’ and we can fix it up.” 

Tho gardener, trembling with excitement, followed him 
into tn> hostelry. 

‘Rg ‘eard o’ the coal that ain't no coal,” he muttered 
to himself. a This, is where George Buttoa scores,” 


“Willie,” the thy, 
” Cripple (Liverpool,) "4454 ‘s 


[“ Willie” passes his days in a little four-wheeled cart 
which he propels himself. His stand is outside St. Luke's 
Church, and he has occupied this particular spot for oer 
thirteen years. Everybody in Liverpool knows “ Witlie,” 
and likes and respects the poor fellow.) 


My name is William ere and I was born in 
this City of Live 1 in 1872. As to telling you 
the story of my life, sir, I shall be only too proud 
and pleased, but I fear your readers will find it rather 
dull reading. However, we can’t all be heroes ani 
go through exciting adventures, and perhaps the ver; 
Pee ty of my life’s history may make it 
acceptable as a change from sensational stories. 

I was abont five year of age when I was sized wit) 

ralysis of the lower part of my body. I do not 

what caused it—perhaps I ‘had- a fall as a 
‘baby—all I do know is that from that dav to this 
I have never had the use of my legs, which, as yo 
may see, are quite doubled up. 

My father—a Liverpool man, and the best of 
parents—looked after me until I was twenty-one, 
when he died, and I had to do. something to proviso 
for my few wants. Not that I was left alone in the 
world. My dear old mother is still alive, and 2 
have brothers and sisters. But, of course, we men 
have to look after the women as well as ours: Ives, 
and so I do my little bit—a very tiny bit, but still, . 
| something—towards keeping our home together. For 
we all live together, and I can tell you, sir, we aro 
a very happy family. . 

Oi course, our house ig not a palace.. But, on tho 
other hand, it’s not a hovel, and, in apy case, it is 
“home, sweet homa”.te us 2. + | 

COLD ‘WEATHER MEANS MORE MONZY. 

Thirteen years ago, then, I took up m ition 
outside St. Luke’s, and I think I may May I am 
ari as well known in Liverpool as the church 
iteelf. 

Mind you, sir, I am not a beggar. As you ree, I 
sell bootlaces, pencils, and matches, and do a legiti- 
mate trade. At the same time, if kindhearted p-op!o 
are made happy by giving me a i a without taking 
anything in exchange, it is not for me to deprive 
them of their pleasure. 

¥ carinot tell you exuctty how much I take a week, 
for it varies so, and so much depends on the weather. 
Perhaps you will hardly credit it, but I do much 
better in the winter than in the summer. I canrot 
explain why this is eo, unless it is that in the summer 
many of my “regulars” go out of town, and I daresay 
the winter cold warms people’s hearts to the unfcr- 
tunate—which counds rather Irish, don’t it, sir? 

Anyway, winter, though very trying in many ways, 
is my best time financially, and taking year in, year 
out, I should say I earn about 8s. a week. I daresay 
you can understand that there are days when I feel 
very despondent, for it is hard to see people walking 
and running about, and to know that I am tied for 
life to my little trolley. 

But these black days only come now and then, and 
when they do I do. my best to cheer myeeli’ up by 
thinking of those who are even worse off than I am— 
the blind, the deaf and dumb, the suffering—and I 
take my motor for a run and soon feel better, and 
ashamed of ever having given way. 


A KIND SMILE BRIGHTENS THE WAY. 


And people are very good to me. I don’t mean 
only in giving me money, for many can’t afford to, 
but in chatting to me and telling me what is going 
on in the world. Often ladies and gentlemen will 
stop and smile kindly—I think a world of a kind 
smile—and ask me how I am, and so on, and all 
this makes life seem less lonesome like. 

I am glad you admire the beautiful buildings in 
my city. Now, sir, don’t you think that St. Ge >rce’s 
Hall is finer than any building in London. You 
are not so sure about it? Ah, well, sir, perhaps you 
are like the American gentleman who was baitg shown 
round the sights of Liverpool, and when they came 


F >in 
Brown: “Now, don’t be impudent, or T'll be forced 
to pound alittle serse into your head!” : 
Green: “Bah! It would take a dozen men like 
you to pound any sense into my head.” 


——s jo 

Aucenyon: “Have. you any idea, darling, what. 
your father would say if I asked him for your band ?””: 
* Arabella: “No, I havon’t.. Ho never uses that 
kind of language before his family.” 

— § = ——— 

Recentty a sery suspicious countryman went to 
London to see the sights. Coming to the National 
Gallery, he was amazed to find that the admission 
cost nothing. He mounted the steps and entered. 

“Your umbrelia, sir,” said a uniformed official, ex- 
tending his hand. 

The countryman jerked -back his umbrella, laughed 
scornfully, and turned on his heel. . 

“J knowed thers was como cheat about it when ye 
got in free,” he said. © 


M.A.P, LIMERICKS, 


We are giving oir rerders the cpportucity of 

en‘ering for this weeks Limerick Competition in 

“MLA. P” These compzttions are 

cn presi ely th: s:me lices as thoze in “ Pearson's 

Weekly,” and — becoming exceedingiy 
po; ular. 
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A woek tater it was officially announced that the Great 
Midland Railway Company were going to build extensive 
sidings at Littleton. The site was the twonty-acre field. 

Later it transnired that Mr. Darley had fot wind of 
at frcm an unofficial quarter, and was trving to make a 
deal on his own behalf. Mr. Gregory had placed too 
rauch importance on the visit of a coal merchant, who was 
szing a local business man at the next assizcs. 

When Farmer Johnson handed Mr. Buiton a cheque for 
a hunired and twenty pounds he was candid enough to 
state that the Great Midland Railway Company's repre- 
sent-tive had waited upon him early that morning and 
offercd him a hundred and fifty pounds for the meadow. 
Ts vor ad increased to two hundred and fifty before he 
told ou 

Mr. Button went home and kicked himself, het after 
due consideration he came to the conclusion that the ferty 
odd pounds profit wasn’t bad, and that the twenty-acre 
field had been a bargain. 

The story leaked out in due course, and even amongst 
fhe local railwaymen the sidings are not known by their 
official title, but as “ Button’s Bargain.” 

eet fee 


®Wuat do yon think of this idea of having dogs 
for caddies?” asked the old golfer. 

“It's a good idea,” replied the beginner; “the 
dogs can’t laugh at you!” 


competiturs whose attempts are considv:ed to be the best the 
a.ijn licutors, by whom originality of 1dea will be taken into con: 
tion, and one-fourth wilt be awarded in consolation gifts amongst those 
competitors whose efforts sh w merit. 

The ten winning attempts will be seleeted by 


Mr. ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY, 
tke well-known author, who will be assisted by a committee of 
competetion ai 1 no resporsibility in regard to the loss or non- 
‘The Editor 
éelivery of any attem submitted. = 


LIMERICK Ne. 3. 


the most wonderful sight he had ever seen in_his 
life. “I guess not,” the Yankee, “in New York 
there’s a peacock with s wooden leg.’ 

I have never been to London, but perhaps I'll gct 
there one of these days when we all have flying 
machines—in the words of the song, I might say, 
.~ a pies a at proud th 

you IW, very that you are going 
to put me into your paper, and it epeaks, wal for 
the editor that he thought of giving us street mer- 
chants a 7 In my Sunb gory is Bes 
enterprise r I reckon people are of always 
lords and duchesses. I've a great 
respect for the Press, but do you know, sir, ono of 
my regulars once teld me that sometimes they put 
things in the papers that aren’t true. Surely, thats 
F Oh, please don’t look so sad. 


I to abide by the decision published in “ M, 4. P.,” and to 
it and I ent thie unders 
eo Nef topor enter on tending, end I agres- 
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Mus. Wriecs: “Cook has only broken one plate 
to-day, dear.” 

Mr. Wiggs: “That's better! How did that 
happen?” 

Mra Wiggs: “It was the last one!” 
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Result will appear cnly in M. A. P. 


HOME NOTES has etood ghe infallible test of Time, and is still the most: popular ladies’ paper in the world. 
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; 5 4 ee I ee person travelling as a passenger in 
_ any part of Great Britain or Ireland. 


NEARLY £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any number of claims tn respect of 
op : gach acoldent—nof the first claim only. 
- : Fe £2,000 RAILWAY 


: te | | gio Raiway INSURANCE. 


: ; £100° CYCLING 


494 Claims already paid, including three of 
€2,00@ and one of £1,000. 
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Two Classes © 
Fair~ 


Some are fair because they happen to. be. SO, others attain the 
clear, rosy complexion, soft’ skin, clear : eyes, easy, gracefu! 
carriage and healthful bodies because they are careful what 
those bodies are made of; in other words, they | select food 
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made brain food, insist upon getting Grape-Nuts. ike 
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